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"Very many icaio „„„ „ __ 

“ Three Thousand Miles in a Railway 
Car, on the Eastern Division of the Union 
Pacific Railway, is an 8vo. pamphlet, pp. 96 
printed by Ringwalt & Brown, and written by 
Mi-. Charles Godfrey Leland. Last November, 
a party of gentleman from Philadelphia went 
to Kansas, and “bockagain,” the object beino- 
to examine the condition of the line, (its 
Eastern division), notice all that was worth at¬ 
tention, and “ have a good time generally,” 
from and to. Three gentlemen connected with 
newspapers were among the party who started, 
and Mr. Leland was one of these. They did 
not change cars until they got to Fort Riley, in 
^Kansas, which is about the centre of the United 
States and of this Continent; they had a very 
good time of it, the narrative of which was pub¬ 
lished in The PBESs-which is a special reason 
•why we did not give any extracts. The narra¬ 
tive is in the form of letters, actually written on 
the road (the travellers enjoyed the luxurious 
appliances of a director’s car), and revised, with 
additions, for the present publication. The au¬ 
thor, while he neglects no opportunity of 
poking fun ” at his readers in a remarkable 
free and easy manner, also gives a great deal of 
solid, useful and accurate information about 
that stupendous undertaking, the Union Pacific 
Railway. 
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dow of reliability, that Miramon, Marques, 
Maximilian, Mejia, Gastello, and the supporters 
of the Empire and all their troops, started for 
Queretaro, and were met and completely de¬ 
feated at Apaceo on the 16th by General Esco- 
bado. The French transports are daily arriving.. 

The French troops are stationed between un- 
zaba and Paso del Macho, and are embarking 
■with activity every day. There is a regular 
stampede of Imperialists. Almost all those 
who acted as Maximilian’s ministers have either 

left the country or are on their way abroad. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It is intended in this volume of A History of Kansas, to give an 
impartial and exact account of the whole territory, geographically 
and topographically, in soil, climate, timber, minerals, springs and 
water-courses, towns, perspective, prospective and those really exist¬ 
ing; the people, their condition and prospects, politics, negroes, 
yankees, abolitionists and pro-slavery men, and the most favorable 
localities for future settlements on every stream in the territory. 
All made from actual observation by the writer, in a three months’ 
constant travel over the country, to 97° longitude west, and a por¬ 
tion of 98°. With a full and impartial expression of the acts of 
public men, so far as they could be obtained from observation, the 
information of others, and the public prints. The organization of 
thd territory and election of Delegato to Congress, giving all with 
an impartiality that knows no favoritism or exception. 

This volume is intended as a guide to the emigrant, and not only 
to direct his course and destination, but to give him some warning 
of who and what has preceded him, that he may know what sen¬ 
timents prevail in certain localities. It is particularly intendcd4b 
guard the emigrant against any false allurements. Some writers 
and the most we have observed on Kansas, write with such graph¬ 
ic and novel style, that the reader going there would not suppose 
it to be the same country described. No man is considered a hero, 
unless he can describe Kansas as a Paradise, We profess to give 
its history as wo saw it, and understand it, and have endeavored to 
convey the facts to the mind3 of others; and if we succeed, we 
shall feel fully compensated. 


THE AUTHOR. 










KANSAS TERRITORY. 


CHAPTER X. 

Remarks—Boundaries of Kansas Territory—Kansas River—Navigation—Access to 
the Territory—Kansas City—Westport—Independence Road—Whitfield City—Sev¬ 
eral Roads Uniting—Parkersville Landing—Big Island Creek—Fort Leavenworth- 
Big Blue—Best ground found by Emigrants—Kickapoo—Salt Creek—Weston, Mo. 
proscriptive resolutions against Free Soil Emigrants—Williamsport—Atchison— 
Donaphan City—St. Joseph—Whitheads—Smithfield—Sonth of Kansas River- 
Routes of the Mountain trader—His Wild Life—Westport—pastern Ladies in Indian 
Country—Salt Lake no Desert—Rocky Mountains—Trade with Indians—Indepen¬ 
dence and Santc Fe Road—Territory thirty years back—New-Mexieo—Utah— 
Mormons. 

The excitement in the Congress of the United States, in 1854, 
gave greater consequence to the territories of Kansas and Nebraska 
than they deserved. The impression goes abroad, that it could not 
be possible so much could be said in and out of Congress, of ter¬ 
ritories which were not of some peculiar importance. It is true, 
politically, they are of great importance; provided they can beeome 
States of the Union within a few years. 

But, as to their capacity to confer a great amount of human 
happiness, they have no advantages greatly superior, and have 
some great disadvantages to many other States and Territories, as 
will be shown in this work. 

The political relations of these territories have been so much 
discussed in every circle, and by every public journal of the day, 
that we have nothing new to submit on the subject in this short 
sketch. 

Kansas Territory is bounded on the cast by the State of Mi** 
souri—the Missouri River being the line from the junction of the 
Kansas River north—and on the north by Nebraska Territory; 
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on the west by Utah Territory; and on the south by the Indian 
Territory and New-Mexico. 

The Kansas River which empties into the Missouri, on the line 
of the State, and latitude 39d. north, longitude 94d. west, has a 
westward course nearly through the centre of the territory, having 
its source in the black hills of the rocky mountains, and is the 
only stream affording any facilities of navigation in the territory. 

Judging from the best information to be obtained, the Kansas 
River will be navigable about four months in the year, for about 
one hundred and twenty, to one hundred and fifty miles from its 
junction with the Missouri. In times of low water, its navigation 
is obstructed by the turbidness of the water and the constant 
changes of the channel by sand bars. 

This year, (1854) being a remarkably dry season, was unfavor¬ 
able for judging Of its proclivities for commerce; but even in the 
best season, but little dependence can be placed upon it for pur¬ 
poses of transfer. It is a good water course for the amount of 
water it contains, having no serious obstructions. But the main 
thoroughfares must be railorads. 

The Kansas has high banks on one side, and low bottoms on the 
other. It has rock bottom in many places, but in consequence of 
its low banks, but little improvement can be made in its facilities 
for navigation. 

This river has numerous tributaries, all of which are nearly dry 
this summer, (1854) with but few exceptions. 

The several tributaries of the Kansas and other water courses in 
the territory, will be described as we are giving a description of 
the country, and pointing out localities for settlement, with those 
already settled. 

This narrative is accompanied with a map, made from actual 
observation: and to avoid repetition we will endeavor to render 
the locality of each so comprehensive and plain to the emigrant, 
that he may find it from whatever place he may strike the territory. 

The usual access to the territory is from the east side. The 
principle avenue for access is by the Missouri River. The first 
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landing is at Kansas City, in the State of Missouri, near the line 
of the territory, and the river of that name, where it joins the 
Missouri, both river and State at the same place. The town of 
Kansas, in Missouri, is the proper landing for those who want to 
visit the south of the territory, in Osage, Neasho, Verdegrass. 
and Grand River, or the Shawnee Missions; but, it is not the 
most favorable landing for the interior of the territory. Parkere- 
ville landing, fifteen miles above Kansas, or Fort Leavenworth, is 
far superior for access to the interior of the territory. 

From “Kansas City,” (a name which is stolen from Kansas 
Territory,) the traveler proceeds four miles to Westport, near the 
line of Kansas, and from Westport south, to all the southern local¬ 
ities, or by the old Independence and California road, through the 
Shawnee land, up the Kansas river, to the east side of the Pota- 
watamie lands, seventy miles, where the California road crosses 
the Kansas River, at Pappan Ferry, and intercepts the Military 
road from Fort Leavenworth, at the prospective city of “Whit¬ 
field, ” which city is located one and a half miles from the river, 
on a beautiful stream, known as “ Conda River” (formerly Sol¬ 
dier Creek,) by the former name it will be known in this narrative 
hereafter. 

At Whitfield City, four prominent roads connect and continue 
west in one road, viz : the Independence and California road, 
the Fort Leavenworth and Fort Riley road, the Parkersville road, 
from just above the mouth of the Kansas, which leads up the 
river bottom to Whitfield; and the other roads are the St Joseph 
and Potawatamie, all. uniting at the “ City of Whitfield, ” and 
forming but one road west, through the Potawatamie land, to Big 
Vermillion River, at “German Town,” where the California and 
Independence road separates from the Fort Riley road, the former 
takes to the right a north-west course, and the latter to the left up 
the Kansas river, to Fort Riley. 

From “Whitfield” to “German Town,” is thirty-five miles; and 
from German 't own to the crossing of Big Blue, at Marysville, is 
sixty miles. The crossing of Big Blue is about the extremity of 
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white settlements, for the w ant of timber. Some settlements could 
be made on Ten Mile Creek, and possibly may be on Little Blue; 
but both soil and the want of timber is forbidding. But we shall 
have frequeut occasion to refer to this destination, having visited it 
from different routes. 

The next most conspicuous and favorable access to the territory, 
where the facility of a steam boat offers, is by the Kansas river. 
The availability of which we have already described. 

Passenger steam boats, of light draught, might always run up 
the Kansas, but whether the business of passengers would justify 
it,'is doubtful. 

The next access to the territory, is at the crossing of the Mis¬ 
souri river, Parkersville, Mo., fifteen miles above the mouth of 
Kansas, which road passes through the Delaware lands. A fine- 
wagon road continues up the bottom of the Kansas river, and inter¬ 
sects the Independence and California road and Great Military 
road, from Fort Leavenworth, at “Whitfield City,” already spoken 
of. This road is the most desirable to travel, to see good land, 
water and timber, in the territory. But few think of entering 
the territory at this point, and thereby miss the most desirable 
country and localities in the territory. 

This road pursues for a great portion of the way a line west of 
the prospective Kansas and Whitfield railroad, up the most beau¬ 
tiful bottom land in the world. This prospective railroad, for 
which there is a petition before Congress for right of way, will be 
again referred to in the description of the Kansas bottom lands. 

The next most notable place of access to the territory is Fort 
Leavenworth—the U. S. Military post, a place of ancient memory. 

There is now an interloping town, so called, at the lower edge of 
the Military Reserve, three miles south of Fort Leavenworth, on the 
banks of the Missouri river, named “ Leavenworth City.” 

From Fort Leavenworth, there leads off two great military roads, 
one of them already noticed in conjunction with the California and 
Independence emigrant road, at “Whitfield City,” and the junc¬ 
tion of the Parkersville road, at the same place. The other road 
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from Fort Leavenworth is known as the Oregon and California 
Military road, which connects with the Oregon and St. Joseph 
emigrant road, about one hundred and ten miles from St. Joseph, 
on the Missouri river, from the junction the two run together, and 
cross the Big Blue river, at Marysville, and unite with the Inde¬ 
pendence and California road at Ten Mile Creek. Four or five 
miles above Fort Leavenworth, is the great crossing of the river, at 
a steam ferry, from the town of Weston, Missouri, to the salt 
creek road, which connects with the Military road three miles 
from Leavenworth. 

We make Fort Leavenworth a station and meridian from whence 
to compute distance. As Leavenworth City, three miles below the 
Fort, never can be a commercial point, or a depot for the territory, 
nor can we see how it can be a point conspicuous for any purpose 
whatever. 

Weston, in Missouri, deserves a special notice, not only from its 
being a notable and popular crossing place for the emigrant, but 
also in consequence of the inquisitorial tribunals organized there 
by the pro-slavery oligarchy, on the first commencement of 
emigration to Kansas. 

A meeting of the citizens was held, at which the most inflannv 
tory speeches were made by some of the politicians, and published 
largely in the public journals of Weston. And as appears by these 
publications, a man by the name of Stringfellow, made the most 
fulsome denunciations of all non-slave-holding poor men and 
working white women, freesoilers and abolitionists in particular. 
The speech was incredible, and only to be believed by its publica¬ 
tion in the journals at the place of utterance, which was in substance 
that “no honest man did his own work, the poor working men 

were all d-d rascals, and all white women who did their 

own work, were disreputable.” This speech was disapprov¬ 
ed of by many of the members of the meeting, and incensed 
many of the worthy dames of Weston, who had thought it no 
disgrace to work. And we know many decent and respectable 
ladies did their own house work; and some distinguished ladies 
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made strong demonstrations towards applying a counteracting salve 
by the way of a coat of tar and feathers. The resolutions of 
the meeting, if carried out, were calculated to be exceedingly 
annoying to the emigrant, by subjecting him to an ordeal of an 
investigating committee, and all whose proclivities were for freedom 
were to be denied the privilege of a passage or residence in Kansas. 

But these inquisitorial and ejecting resolutions, as well as the 
inflammatoiy speech of Stringfellow, were disapproved by a 
counter meeting of the citizens of Weston; yet the principles of 
the first meeting were literally carried out at the late election for 
delegate to Congress in Kansas, all of which will appear in its 
appropriate place. 

Although another meeting was held at Weston to repudiate 
the odious terms applied to respectable citizens, and the offensive 
resolutions, yet it was in self-preservation. There are many re¬ 
spectable citizens in Missouri who are non-slaveholders, and no 
doubt the trade of these is the most profitable to the city. Many 
incidents took place in relation thereto that would be more amus¬ 
ing than profitable in this work. 

But the town of Weston will be forever remembered by the 
citizens of Kansas for the fanaticism of a few ultra pro-slavery 
men, and their wild defamatory speeches and resolutions against 
poor, helpless families, emigiating to Kansas. The feelings of 
many are wrought up to a degree that will not be forgotten in 
many generations to come. They run with hound, but hold with 
the hare. 

Williamsport, twelve miles from Fort Leavenworth, is the next 
place of crossing, which is a prospective town. The town Atchi¬ 
son, twenty miles above Fort Leavenworth, is the next important 
croesing place. It is a new town just springing into existence, 
and has a good landing, and is making some improvements; a 
store-house, a grocery, and two or three dwellings are erected. 

Donaphan City, is the next crossing place. It has been a tra¬ 
ding place with the Kickapoo Indians; there is no town nor pub- 
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lie road leading to or from it. Lewis’ Ferry, sir miles above 
Donaphan, is a crossing place. 

St. Joseph, in Missouri, is the great crossing of the Missouri 
river; in California and Oregon memory, when, in 1849, the as¬ 
sembled multitude started for the golden regions of California— 
the writer being among the number. This road crosses the five 
mile bottom to the Indian village at Kickapoo Creek, the old 
oamping ground of the emigrant after crossing. 

Five miles above St. Joseph is another crossing place, at Jas. 
R. Whitehead’s Ferry. That crossing place was made in ’49, 
from the impossibility of all the emigrants crossing at St. Jo¬ 
seph. Seven miles out the two roads connect, and are designa¬ 
ted as the St. Joseph and Oregon road, and thirty miles west 
passes the Iowa Mission, and ninety miles west, cro&es the Big 
Nimehaw, and at one hundred and two miles intersects with the 
Fort Leavenworth and California road, and crosses the Big'Blue at 
Marysville, six miles above the Independence and California road, 
and unites with that road between Big and Little Blue, and con¬ 
tinues up Little Blue to within a few miles of Platt. 

Smithfield, the residence of John W. Smith, of Virginia, ten 
miles above St. Joseph, is a crossing of some importance; we 
saw many emigrants passiug into the territory from this crossing, 
six miles out it connects with the Oregon road. 

Iowa Point, twenty miles above, is the last crossing to the 
territory. 

The several towns and localities will be more particularly no¬ 
ticed hereafter, when specifying their several merits and prospects, 
as far as could be ascertained. 

South of the Kansas river is another great and ancient thor¬ 
oughfare, known as the Independenc and- Sante Fe Road. 

It is not intended to write a description of’ Missouri State, but 
localities are so blended with the description of Kansas Territory 
that they must necessarily be referred to. The town of Indepen¬ 
dence, frequently spoken of, is the oounty seat of Jackson county, 
laying four miles from the Missouri river and twelve from the 
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territorial line; before the existence of Westport, Independence 
was the most frontier town, and a place of rendezvous in the hal¬ 
cyon days of mountain trade. It was from here that the great 
caravans of wagons for the Santa Fe trade in New Mexico 
rendezvoused and fitted out before launching into the great des¬ 
ert of the west. Of which styled desert, Kansas Territory in 
those days formed a conspicuous part. 

No sooner did they cross the Missouri line than every heart 
beat with a consciousness of having launched into the Great Wil¬ 
derness Prairie—from under the protection of all municipal laws 
or society. The history of these caravans would be quite amu¬ 
sing; much wealth was returned to Independence by this trade 
in Mexico. The numerous tribe of Indians being removed from 
the States to Kansas, and the large annuities paid out, caused a 
rival town to start up near the territorial line, called Westport. 

Here the Indian agents of the several tribes of Kansas Ter¬ 
ritory rendezvous, for public business, and millions of money 
passes through that place and is expended there; hence Westport 
has become a business town. 

The excuse we have for writing thus much of these towns is 
this: as we were riding into these towns with some ladies of in¬ 
telligence from the east, as soon as they saw a brick house, ex¬ 
claimed with astonishment, “why, a brick house here in the wil¬ 
derness! and here is a church too, oh, my!" Wo told them 
these were ancient towns of public patronage and frontier trade, 
but they did not appear to understand one word we said. They 
had it fixed in their minds that they were in an Indian country 
and they looked for every thing as nature fixed it; they appear¬ 
ed disagreeably surprised at the big brick houses, where they sup¬ 
posed they should have some honor of being among savages. 

These plains through to the rocky mountains were formerly 
styled “ Deserts," but properly, there are none in America. 

The idea was a fallacious notion of the first exploring parties 
through these regions. Humbolt styles it a “ desert .” Fremont 
frequently speaks of approaching the desert of the Great Bason. 
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Salt Lake, now Utah Territory, was so styled until the Mormons 
settled there, in remembrance of which they petitioned Con¬ 
gress to name it the “ Desert State," and it now has a State pop¬ 
ulation. 

But these renowned travelers and explorers lived a hundred 
years too si/r.n. They neither discovered the precious metal nor 
where settlements could be made. 

But this is a digression Irom our purpose in our little work— 
it is not intended to go beyond the relations of Kansas Territory, 
but as we observed some leading localities and geographical po¬ 
sition required explanation of their origin and destination. 

The Rocky Mountains, which are now a part of Kansas Terri¬ 
tory, had long been a field of immense trade and enterprise, and 
vast wealth had been acquired by many individuals in the trade 
of buffalo skins and furs, of which, vast numbers were obtained 
in those wild regipns, for which articles of trade and for the gold 
of Sante Fe, large amounts of dry goods were taken there and 
exchanged. 

These dry goods were first shipped from the east to Indepen¬ 
dence, and there distributed for their various destinations, in car¬ 
avans of huge, ugly road wagons, that looked more like a 
Chinese junk than an Ohio road wagon. Mules and oxen were 
the motive power. 

These goods were taken to the mountain forts and exchanged 
at enormous profits. 

These roads, of which we have been speaking, are very an¬ 
cient highways—they have been selected with much care and the 
best route possible is occupied. They have been public highways 
of this wilderness community for a hundred years before civiliza¬ 
tion occupied them, or sought them out as avenues of commerce 
and transportation. 

One of these of which we are now speaking, viz: the Inde¬ 
pendence and Sante Fe Road crosses the Missouri line ten milee 
south of Westport, and leads through a beautiful portion of the 
wilderness prairie of Kansas Territory, and leaves the territory 
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by an exit on tbe south side some two hundred and fifty miles 
from where it enters. 

The reader will think of all this Territory thirty years back, 
when the whole plains were black with the multitudes of buffalo, 
the elk, the antelope, the bear, the turkey, and the Indians, 
more wild and more savage than the rest of his compeers. 

Think of New-Mexico, now civilized American Territory, and 
Utah, once pronounced a desert-—where the human family could 
not exist—now enjoying all the blessings of an eastern state and 
asking for admission into the American Union. Such is the civ¬ 
ilized community on the west of Kansas, numbering nearly sev¬ 
enty thousand souls, whose peculiarity of religious tenets are of 
world-wide celebrity for eccentricity, now inhabiting the once 
famed and (desert) barren regions of Humbolt and Fremont, now 
a little world—an empire within itself—as though God had in¬ 
deed intended it for a peculiar people. 

They now have their churches, temples, seminaries of learn¬ 
ing, manufactories, commerce, agriculture and financiering— 
their civil codes, their executive, legislative and judicial sys¬ 
tems ; in short, all parts, parcels and branches of an independent 
state. 

With New Mexico the territory of Kansas will have but little 
or no relations, nor yet with the Indian Territory south. But 
Utah is destined to be intimately connected. The great Pacific 
Railroad will unite them; and in this relation of sisterhood, 
what the result may be the future alone can tell. It had been 
hoped that president Pierce, in the plenitude of his power, would 
have sent among a -people charged with doubtful morality, not 
the regular army to-subdue them by force, but in his appoint¬ 
ment of officers, he would have sent families, whose example of 
piety and morality, would have weaned them over to a sense of 
propriety, even in the exercise of their own religion. But look 
at the frontier and answer, where do you find more profligacy 
than in the officers and soldiers of the regular army. This 
appointment of a military officer to civil government is of 
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doubtful propriety, and such appointments will be as much resist¬ 
ed yet, as Roman Catholicism is by a certain fraternity. 

The adventures and romantic scenes that have been acted on 
the great plains of Kansas Territory, where the mountain trader 
would leave all restraint and civilization behind; after once enter¬ 
ing upon this wilderness of prairie and trusting his destiny to the 
more wild and untutored savage, would be truly amusing and 
interesting to the present inhabitants of these grounds, where the 
hum and din of civilization now prevails. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Kansas River—VVyandote, their-Civilization—Delaware Indians, their Lands and 
Bounds—Outlet—Condition of Treaty—U. S. in Trust—Trespasser On—duality of 
Land—Rail Road. 

Kansas River is tlie principal stream of the territory and the 
only one affording the facilities of navigation. 

Its course is east and west, and occupies nearly a central po¬ 
sition in the territory, Its greatest southerly bend is forty miles 
from its confluence with the Missouri, which is at latitude 39d. 

On the north side of the Kansas, at its junction with the Mis¬ 
souri, in the forks of the two rivers, is the land of that ancient 
tribe of Indians, the Wyandots. They have only about six or 
eight miles square of land. 

The Wyandots are far advanced in civilization; they have 
many respectable families in the tribe intermarried with Anglo- 
saxons. The most approved disposition they can make of their 
land, would be to have it surveyed, sub-divided and granted 
in personal ownership to each individual of the nation — that 
would be an inducement to personal exertion. 

The Delaware Indians owned district of country on the north 
side of the Kansas river, embracing the river from the Wyandot’s 
land up to the Potawatamie land, except twenty-three sections 
on the Kansas river of half breed Kansas reserves, one mile 
squaro each, the Delaware land then extended up the Missouri 
river, from the Wyandot to the north-west comer of Fort Leav¬ 
enworth Military Reserve, a distance of thirty miles; thence from 
the fort a north-west course in an arm shape, called the Delaware 
Outlet , ten mile wide on the north side of the Potawatamie land 
and one hundred and fifty miles west—this was their great hunt¬ 
ing ground. 
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At the treaty at Washington in 1854, the Delawares ceded 
all their land to the United States, except ten miles wide on the 
Kansas river, for forty miles up the river. The outlet was sold 
absolute to the United States and subject to pre-emption. The 
remainder over the ten miles is held in trust by the United States, 
to be surveyed by the government into sub-divisions, and all of¬ 
fered at public sale for the best price it will bring, and after pay¬ 
ing the expense of survey and sale, the proceeds to be paid to 
the tribe. 

Immediately on the formation of the treaty, a few speculators, 
including two officers of the Fort, took possession of a section of 
trust land, laid out a town about three miles below the Fort, on 
the Missouri riyer, and sold lots to a considerable amount, the ex¬ 
press orders of the government to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The troops stationed at Fort Leavenworth were ordered to remove 
the intruders from this tract'of land, but the officers refused to 
act. In this city speculation Gov. Reader participated. 

This daring intrusion in the face of law and force, embolden¬ 
ed others, and the imigrants without distinction or hesitation, set¬ 
tled down on these trust lands from one end to the other. 

The reader here will notice that all the land on the north side 
of the Kansas, ten miles wide for one hundred miles up the river 
is Indian land, and not open to white settlement. 

The Delaware lands on the north side is a fine body of land— 
containing excellent timber, rock, and stone coal. The bottom 
land is wide, extending from four to six miles from the river, 
and but one or two points of narrow strips of highland approach¬ 
es the river, and that for a short distance. 

For one hundred and fifty miles from the mouth of the Kan¬ 
sas up the river bottom is the most natural route for a railroad 
that can be found for the same distance in the United States. 

On this route is the Kansas and Whitfield Railroad contem¬ 
plated. But the great horse-power thoroughfare for carriages and 
horse-back, will remain over th6 ridge road about ten and twenty 
miles back from the river. 
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The reason of this variation is, Kansas river after leaving the 
Missouri, in the course of thirty miles up, has departed from a 
western course about fifteen or twenty miles south, forming a great 
southerly bend at the junction of the Wakarusia river—then in¬ 
clining north a short distance takes a direct west course for sixty 
miles or more, when it makes another sweep to the north to re- 
•eire Big Blue, a main branch of Kansas, then turns south. 
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CHAPTER III. 

8tranger Creek—Gran Hopper Creek—Mud Creek—“Whitfield City"—Road ftom 
Leavenworth—From Parkeraville—SoB—Settlements—Locations—A description of 
“Whitfield City” and its Geographical Position—Coal—Timber—Water Power, 4c. 
—Distances. 

On leaving the Missouri river, either at Parkereville or Fort Leav¬ 
enworth, and pursuing either of the two roads, the first tributary 
of the Kansas of importance, is Stranger Creek, about twelve 
miles distant. Along on the border of the Missouri river is heavy 
timber of gpod quality. 

The Parkereville road leads into the Kansas bottom land and 
through the reserved land of the Delawares, for forty miles, and 
crosses Grasshopper Creek through the Delaware Trust lands, 
and the Kansas half-breed reserves, to “ Whitfield City.” It 
passes through the most rich and beautiful body of land in Kan¬ 
sas Territory, none of which is in market or accessible to legal 
settlement, for a distance of seventy miles from the Missouri. 

By pursuing the road from Leavenworth to Whitfield, already 
described as the “ great Military road, ” three miles from tho 
Fort, you pass quite- a broken district of land, descend a steep 
hill into Salt Creek valley. Salt Creek winds through a very 
inviting district of prairie, all of which is claimed and a number 
of the claims settled on. At Salt Creek is a store and other val¬ 
uable improvements.!. Continuing from Salt Creek over a waving 
prairie studded over with small frame buildings, you ascend quite 
a hill and find yourself on the high lands of the great plains des¬ 
titute of timber. On these heights of rolling prairie, the Milita¬ 
ry road forks—the one leading to the right is the Oregon or Fort 
Larimie road—the one leading to the left the Fort Riley road— 
all of which have been described; 

In pursuing the Fort Riley road twelve miles, you cross Strain 
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ger creek at Dawson’s trading house. Stranger creek, although 
partially dry in the fall, has the appearance of a noble stream, 
having capacious bottom land of ricf quality containing some 
good tiipber. 

This is still the Delaware trust land, and although the settle¬ 
ment of these lands is forbidden, yet it is nearly all occupied by 
substantial farmers. The land is truly desirable, and worth the 
devotion paid to it. Along on the high ridges, between the 
Missouri and Stranger, it is thickly settled. You can see great 
numbers of houses in the distance, of all sizes and descriptions, 
except large ones, some very rude cabins, minus comfort; one 
stuffed with hay and no door, the inmates had access by the win¬ 
dow, as the Indians do on the pacific to keep the bears out. 

The Stranger is susceptible of settlement for manjmiles up, 
but the timber perceptibly declines as you ascend to the head 
branches and nearly every valuable location is occupied or claims 
ed by the commencement of a cabin. We found the country 
towards the head branches not so desirable as lower down; yet 
the high land was more even but more destitute of timber. 

From Stranger creek, pass in whatever direction you may 
west to Grasshopper, you pass over a high rolling prairie wholly 
void of timber, except on the little ravine that connects those 
streams. 

On the Military road, Grasshopper is twenty-five miles from 
Stranger, passing a branch of Stranger known as Hickory Point. 

Grasshopper is a stream of some magnitude, high banks and 
flat land on the margin; the bottoms wide and rich, with fine for¬ 
ests of oak, walnut, hackbury and elm; on the tributaries of 
the Grasshopper are copses of small timber and undergrowth, and 
in the heads of ravines, clumps of trees of limited extent. 

We ought to have mentioned here, as elsewhere, that the forma¬ 
tion of the earth is the same, with the exception of the bottoms, it 
is primitive; the soil a deep, rich, black loam; almost a uniform 
limestone bed or marl, with flint or gravel points; the rolling 
prairie produces a luxurious growth of grass. 
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A town called “ Osankee, ” is laid off at the crossing of Grass¬ 
hopper by three brothers, Indian traders, by the name of Dyres. 
This town is on the Delaware Trust lands and about sixteen miles 
from the junction with the Kansas river. 

On the west side of the Grasshopper, is another town, called 
Armstrong. The land is all claimed with as much earnestness as 
though it was owned on the first occupancy. After the survey 
of the land, there certainly will be more vacancies for settlement 
than now acknowledged. The best country of land is near the 
confluence of 'the Grasshopper with the Kansas River. At the 
mouth of this stream, Governor Reeder bought one of his half 
breed sections, and it is 'certainly the best land and timber in the 
territory. 

From Grasshopper the traveler again ascends the high waving 
prairie, looks all over creation, and the rest of Kansas Territory ; 
passes several little streams of minor importance; thinly timbered 
and claimed, or settled on. And amoBg the rest Mud Creek, in 
seven miles of its junctions with the Kansas, in the vicinity of 
which is much good timber, and land of the best quality, and but 
few settlers on it when we left in December. Twenty miles from 
Grasshopper, we arrive at the city of “ Whitfield, ” on.the Conda 
river, one and a half miles from the Great crossing of the Kansas 
at Pappan’s Ferry. 

“ Whitfield City ” is located upon the bank of the Conda river, 
in one of the most central and commanding situations in the 
territory. It has an elevated situation and commanding prospect, 
immediately on the Fort Leavenworth and Fort Riley roads,and 
on the old Independence and California emigrant road, and at the 
junction of the Potawatamie and St. Joseph roads. No place in 
the territory can have more public access to roads. “ Whitfield ” 
contains some fine large springs, an excellent coal bank, and one 
of the finest mill powers in the territory; surrounded with valu¬ 
able and large forests of timber and rich land—every thing con¬ 
ducing to make it one of the most valuable town sites in the 
territory. It being equal distance from almost every settled 
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point in the territory. We venture to say that no other place 
has the claims for the seat of Government, that Whitfield has. 

One mile from the town, is one of the finest free stone quar¬ 
ries in the country. Rocks ona hundred feet long could be split 
off from the beautiful mass. 

The geographical position of “ Whitfield ” can bo readily per¬ 
ceived, by reference to the several distances from the most 
conspicuous and remote localities in the territory. And for the 
benefit of the reader, we will here enumerate some, which will 
be more satisfactory by reference to the map we have prepared 
for this work. 

Whitfield is distant from the mouth of Kansas river seventy-five 
miles; from Westport, Mo., seventyfive; from Fort Leavenworth, 
sixty-five; from Atchison sixty-five; from St. Joseph, eighty; 
from “Arbana,” on the Big Nimehan, eighty-five; from Marys¬ 
ville, on Big Blue, eighty-eight; from Fort Riley, seventy-five; 
from Osawattamie, on the Osage, eighty; from Osage, ninety; 
from Fort Scott, one hundred and ten; from Sante Fe, Mo., eighty 
five; and from Arkansas, one hundred and twenty miles. 

The location is thirty miles farther from the extreme southern 
boundary of the territory, than from the northern boundery; but 
the southern portion is much more of an inland section of country, 
and never will be as densely populated as the the north. The 
prospect of settlement terminates beyond Fort Riley and Marys¬ 
ville, for beyond these points it never can be densely populated. 

The roads designated leading to these various destinations, are 
the finest imaginable; rendering carriage traveling the most 
delightful in the world. To Fort Leavenworth it is an easy day’s 
drive, in the summer time—a distance of sixty-five miles from 
Whitfield town. Over this route for miles on either side of the 
road, splendid farms could be made, and will be in process of 
time, as soon as people learn to dispense with that most diligently 
sought for article—timber. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Loeation-Origin—Description of Whitfield City--Proprietorship of Town—Conda 
River—View of the Country—Settlement—Wolf River North—Near Kansas River 
Prospect—Town once named Delaware City—Changed—Literary Purposes. 

Whitfield City, a name of ancient remembrance among all 
Christian denominations, is laid out on a splendid and magnificent, 
scale. Its peculiar locality and advantages of good springs, mill- 
powers, coal banks, and beautiful groves of young trees, as well 
as the commanding situation at the junction of several public- 
roads, induced the original proprietor, John B. Chapman, to select 
this site for the establishment of a public school and other benev¬ 
olent and literary societies, to promote the happiness and better 
the condition of its inhabitants. No place in the territory could he 
find, in all his investigations, so admirably calculated for public 
institutions of learning, as this location. 

He first named the place “ Delaware City,” and associated Mr. 
Jas. A. Gray and F. Swigce as partners in the location, and 
they immediately set about erecting a school house, and Mr. C— 
returned to the States to procure teachers,designing at the earliest 
possible period to establish a protestant institution of learning. 
Subsequently, on petitioning for a post office, it was found that 
there was already a “ Delaware” post office, when it was changed 
tc “ Whitfield.” Below, we give a full description of the town 
and country. It is laid out at right angles, with a number of 
large public squares for schools, churches, etc. 

In the south view is a densely luxuriant forest of timber, that 
encircles the base of the elevated prominence; and beyond the 
timber, a mile and a half from the publis square, flows the Kan- 
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sas river. In the distance, beyond the river, for miles you behold 
the high rolling prairie. On the west margin of the plat of 
the town, meanders the rippling and limpid, serpentine Conda 
river, with a dense copse of woodland. On the east and west of 
the town plat and public square, are clumps of shade trees over¬ 
shadowing two large and limpid springs of water. On the north 
is a boundless view of the waving prairie, with a long view of the 
great military road. To the north-west you behold the smooth, 
serpentine windings of the Conda river, studded with, a black 
looking forest, shooting off to the north through the Potawatamie 
lands, like the great hydra for which it was named, retreating 
from view in the high rolling prairie. 

Whitfield City is laid out with a view of encouraging scien¬ 
tific, literary and religious institutions; liberal donations are made 
for school houses and churches, and the fine springs ensure eom- 
fort and convenience. The/central position to any part of the ter¬ 
ritory will render Whitfield a convenient location for men of bu¬ 
siness. The Kansas river, navigable only a small portion of the 
year, is near enough for all commercial purposes. The road lead¬ 
ing to the river is a beautiful dry sandy ground, without any ob¬ 
struction from mud, ravine, or other matter, at any season of the 
year. No country in the world contains a richer soil than in the 
vicinity of this town, and one year’s crop will furnish all the lux¬ 
uries that earth can produce. A rail road up the Kansas river 
will soon supercede every other thoroughfare. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Country North and West from Whitfield—Wolf Creek Settlement—Distance—Nime- 
hiw—Potawatamie Land West—California Emigrant Road—Catholic Mission- 
Heart Creek—Settlements On—North of Potawatamie Land—Open' for Pre-emp¬ 
tion—Crossing Big Vermillion—German Town—ForkB of Military and California 
Road—Fort Riley—Big Blue—Rock Cieek—Army—treelessness—Extent of Terri¬ 
tory Proper. 

North of the town of Whitfield there are no settlements, although 
there is much good land open for pre-emption, until you reach the 
head of Wolf river, a distance of thirty-five miles, and the head 
of Nimehaw which interlocks witji it, on which are extensive set¬ 
tlements. Proceeding west from Whitfield, the four roads all lead 
off in the old California and Oregon emigrant route through the 
Potawatamio land and up the wide bottom of the Kansas river 
passing a number of improvements of the Potawatamies and 
traders very little timber prevailing. Heart creek affords con¬ 
siderable timber and heading outside their lands on the north, 
will admit of good settlements on lands subject to preemption; 
twenty-two miles is the catholic mission. Here is a large farm 
and several, extensive buildings, and a school for the Indian rhii- 
dren, but of what number or how taught or managed, or what 
the appearance of the inside of the buildings, we had no means 
of knowing. 

We took lodgings at Mrs. Bertrands, an old acquaintance from 
Michigan, had kind treatment and good fare. The good houses 
and farms belong to the half-breeds and traders, the latter are nu¬ 
merous. The full blooded Indian while he has a dollar of anunitv 
pending will not work. The annuity is only twenty dollars per 
head, and that amount they are five times indebted for before it 
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becomes due. The beet thing the government could do with 
these Indians would be to subdivide their lands and require each 
Iadian to take a personal location, he would then have some in¬ 
ducement to labor and improve his farm, they should be paid no 
annuities only in implements, and that applied under the superin¬ 
tendence of the agent. But under the present arrangement the 
agent of the Potawatamies is of little or no advantage whatever 
to the Indians. Instead of being among the Indians and attend¬ 
ing to their wants, he resides at a hotel in Westport, looking more 
tike an English esquire than a business man; he sees the Indians 
once a year at the payment, and then reserves a portion of the 
funds in case of need! How does he know when they are in 
need a hundred miles distance from them ?• 

Twelve miles to the west side of the Potawatamie’s land you 
arrive at Big Vermillion creek, at the crossing is a new town 
called Germantown, Augustus Becker proprietor. Vermillion is 
a fine, bold stream, the bottom land well set with copses of t'im- 
ber; six miles from its confluence with the Kansas it enters the 
Potawatamie land, just at the crossing of the California road* 
immediately after the road crosses the river it forks, as heretofore 
started, the Fort Riley road keeping up the Kansas, crossing Rock 
creek, Big Blue and Wild Cat, all these streams contains excellent 
land and timber. The Vermillion is a long stream and will ad¬ 
mit of a dense population; a large opening presents itself to the 
emigrant on all these streams the land is all open to pre-emption. 

Coal, rock, rich land and plenty of timber are predominant in 
this region of country, but beyond Big Blue the land becomes, of 
a lighter, sandy cast, beyond Fort Riley and little Blue it is 
exceptionably soft in wet weather, being interspersed with flinty 
points, some good locations could be made but arc not desirable. 
Forty miles from Germantown brings the traveler to Fort Ri¬ 
ley, a very beautiful locality. The frontier settlers are in danger 
and fearful of Indian depredations. The Pawnees have no lines 
of demarcation by which the soldiers are required to guard them; 
they Qpuld kill every settler before the army could be notified* 
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and then whip the army if they left the Fort. These stations 
are useless appendages, an unnecessary expense, consuming the 
worth of all the lands in Kansas every two years. The land 
should he given to the pioneer for settlement, and send the army 
into the mountains, and require them to travel from one station 
to the other all the time, and let the Indians know that they shall 
not visit the emigrant route at all. 

Fort Riley is situated immediately below the junction of the 
Republican Fork and Smoky Hill Fork of Kansas river. Solo¬ 
mon’s Fork and Saline Fork are tributaries of the Smoky Hill 
Fork. As you pass west on these main branches of the Kansas 
river the timber very perceptibly diminishes—the soil becomes 
thin and poor; a few good selections may be found west of Fort 
Rilej and west of little Blue, but not any that we have seen more 
than forty miles beyond; and that distance, we should say, ought 
to be justly conceded to be the terminus of the territory proper, 
making about two hundred miles west from the eastern line, and 
a great portion of this must always be thinly settled. The fair 
estimated dimensions of the inhabitable part of Kansas is from 
latitude 37d. 30m. north, to 40d. 10m.; longitude west from 
Missouri State line 94d. 30m.; 97d. longitude west from Wash¬ 
ington—making a square of two hundred miles east aad west, 
and two hundred and forty north and south. 

Pawnee town, a few miles below Fort Riley, on the north side 
of the Kansas, is supposed will be the temporary seat of Govern-, 
ment, fixed for the time being by the Governor; it certainly wil* 
be out of the way of the Missourians so far as the small fry is 
concerned, but not the leaders; they will go any distance; such 
an idea of promoting foreign influence is preposterous. 
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C HAPTER VI. 

California Road—Big Vermilion te Big Blue—Rock Creek—Cedar Creek—Spring*— 
Land—Timber—Lower Crossing of Blue—Upper Crossing—Marysville—Ten Mile 
Creek—Little Blue—Sandy—Flinty—Marl—Room for Settlement on Blue—Cedar, 
Rock and Ten Mile. 

At the forks of the California and Independence emigrant road 
at the crossing of Vermillion river, we have already said the country 
is delightfully good in land, timber, water and coal; pursuing 
the California road, the emigrant will find abundant inducement 
to look out a location. The prairie rolling with a few clumps of 
trees in the ravines, and a plenty of coal. Rock Creek, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Kansas, fifteen miles from Vermillion, is a desirable 
stream, every requisite for farming ; but one house, when wo 
passed, and to our misfortune and dismay, no family in that. 
The house had been prepared and abandoned for the winter. The 
writer anticipating a lodging there, traveling east from Blue river, 
arrived just at dark; thp weather was extremely cold, and he and 
his horse were exhausted, and being alone and without any means 
to make a fire or aught to eat, after a journey of forty miles that 
day, and twenty more to the nearest settlement, the disappoint¬ 
ment nearly cost him his life; two or three times he became drow¬ 
sy on his horse and dismounted to lay down in the grass, which 
if he had done, he certainly would have frozen. At another time 
the horse lost the road and a whole night in the prairie, cold, 
hungry and without fire, appeared inevitable. 

Another year this inconvenience will be remedied, but at pres¬ 
ent the emigrant would be in danger of the Pawnee Indians by 
locating so far on the frontier; Fort Riley, although at a short 
distance, would be no protection whatever. 
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Here on this stream a number of families can obtain valuable 
farms and all open to pre-emption. 

Between Rock and Cedar Creeks you pass several small streams, 
with copses of timber; the prairie is sometimes very high, giving 
a magnificent prospect when on the summit, viz: a view of the 
Kansas, Big Blue, and far beyond, probably sixty miles, some no¬ 
ted peaks of prairie we have observed that far. 

Twenty miles from Rock Creek is Cedar, a tributary of Blue: 
the bed of Cedar is deep, banks high and narrow, good running 
water, the domain inviting, timber abundant, and every encour¬ 
agement for a large settlement, both up and down the stream. 
From here the prairie is more broken to the crossing of Big Blue, 
yet good locations may be had, but the upland is not so rich, 
twenty miles from Cedar to Big Blue. At the lower crossing 
there are several cabins erected on the' old emigrant road; good 
bottom land, and on the east side high broken prairies, gravelly 
and soft white rode. Six miles up Blue from the old California 
road is the crossing of the St. Joseph and Oregon emigrant road, 
at a town now called Marysville—a trading post of Mr. Marshall, 
with the Pawnees, whose locality is west. Blue river is a clear 
bold stream, whose banks overflow in the spring season. Ten 
miles beyond Blue is Ten Mile Creek and the union of the two 
great emigrant thoroughfares. The country beyond this longi¬ 
tude presents no inducement for settlement for many years. Mr. 
Marshall keeps a large stock of cattle; he had two hundred tons 
of hay consumed by fire this fall. The land is first rate but the 
timber shows but little inducement for the emigrant. 

On little Blue about forty miles farther west there are small 
groves of young timber, but limited. An emigrant had settled 
on little Blue but was killed this summer by the Indians; it is 
not probable any more pioneers will attempt a location there un¬ 
til some arrangements are made for their protection from the 
Pawnee Indians, who have no annuities and we believe no agency. 
The troops are housed up in their barracks and never visit the 
frontier to awe the Indian. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Kansas on the North side Described—Independence and California Emigrant Road— 
Shawnee Reservauon and Treaty of 1854—280,000 Acres open far Settlement—Now 
open to pre-emption—Good Timber on Reserve—Half Breeds—Civilization—White 
Men married in Tribe—Full Blood—Speculation—Lemon Acid—Locomotive Gro¬ 
cery—Description of Shawnee Reserve—Methodist Mission, Buildings, Rev. Mr. 
Johnson—Baptist Mission—Quaker Mission—Efforts to elvilize the Indians—Stream 
through Reserve—Cedar Creek—Mill Creek—Kill Creek—Rock Creek—Timber- 
Dr. StlUman’s Mission not patronized. 

Having described a district of country along the north side of 
the Kansas river, showing the several water courses emptying in¬ 
to the Kansas, with a sketch of the resources of all these streams 
and of the towns, cities and settlements, actual and prospective, 
the writer proposes in this chapter to commence again at the 
junction of the Kansas and its tributaries on the south side, giv¬ 
ing a full statement of all the important localities, towns and 
cities, prospective and in essce, describing only the tributaries 
of t he Kansas. 

The emigrant starting from Westport, a town in Missouri, situ¬ 
ated near the line of the territory and taking the Independence 
and California emigrant road immediately enters the Shawnee 
reserve made at the Treaty at Washington in 1854. The Shaw¬ 
nee lands previous to the treaty extended about one hundred and 
fifty miles west from the Missouri line, bounded north by the 
Kansas river from its mouth to the Potawatamie lands, a distance 
of seventy-five miles, then by the Potawatamio lands and sixty 
miles beyond the southwest corner of these lands to its western 
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terminus. Its suothcm boundary being a line nineteen miles 
south of the Potawatamie land and parallel with it, extending to 
the Missouri state line and fifty miles wide on said line, including 
an area of one million, six hundred thousand acres. The Shaw- 
nees ceded all this land to the United States reserving two hun¬ 
dred thousand acres to be selected out of a district of country 
thirty miles west from the state line. After the two hundred 
thousand acres are selected out, then the remaining part in the 
thirty miles will be open for settlement by the whites, which will 
be nearly two thirds as much as is to be selected out by the In¬ 
dians. The Indians may select in two hundred acre tracts, con¬ 
sequently they may settle nearly all the most valuable situations 
and especially the timbered land; it will leave three hundred 
thousand acres for settlement. The other part of the ceded 
country is now open for settlement and the best portions occupied. 

The treaty was ratified 28th July, 1854, and the first of Sep¬ 
tember the whole country susceptible of settlement was claimed 
and cabins raised, towns laid oft" and cities springing up and tlw 
hum and din of farming and mechanic’s shops pervaded the whole 
country laying between the thirty mile reserve and the Potawat¬ 
amie land, a distance of forty miles. 

The lands ceded by the Shawnees above their reserves, is the 
only district of country on the Kansas river open to settlement, a 
distance of forty miles. The Shawnees are far advanced in civ¬ 
ilization and have a number of half breeds and some shrewd whito 
men connected with them by marriage. The full blood Indian 
has his Yankee notion of trade; two of them erected a locomo¬ 
tive grocery where they held forth in true New York style, edi¬ 
bles and drinkables. Observing several bottles labelled “Lemon 
Acid,” we had a curiosity to see what were the real contents, and 
on calling for a glass found the bottle contained good vinegar 
and brown sugar, of which a spoon full was put into a glass with 
some creek water, at ten cents per glass, thermometer standing 
at 106d. Pies, cakes, apples, candy and a variety of notions 
composed the stock in trade in the wagon box. 
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Four miles from the line is the Methodist Mission of the Rev 
Thomas Johnson. He has a large farm and several large brick 
buildings. Farming is prosecuted to a large extent but the school 
is limited. The buildings are not all occupied and one large house 
is let to the Governor of the territory where he established his 
head quarters in November. 

A Baptist Mission is in the same vicinity, also a Quaker Mis¬ 
sion near by, the two latter have not such costly buildings, but 
are disseminating much useful knowledge among the Indians as 
well as moral and physical improvements. 

The Rev. Mr. Johnson is the advocate of slavery and has sev¬ 
eral slaves employed about the mission, of which he is owner; 
the others are anti-slavery. So far as the influence of the tra¬ 
ders go the proclivities of the Indians are for slavery. The efforts 
to civilize the Indians have in the writer’s opinion been heretofore 
wrongly conducted. The first and principal object aimed at should 
not bo to impose upon them a certain form of religious belief as 
in Missionary establishments. But the aim should be to induoe 
them by example to adopt habits of civilized life from its superi¬ 
or advantages of improving their temporal condition; then when 
they have become educated they should bo encouraged to inves¬ 
tigate the claims of the Christian religion by appealing to their 
reason the same as to white men. The Indian, like a child,is an 
adroit in reading the motives of men and in detecting hypocrisy, 
hence the profligacy of most of the educated Indians. They 
should be treated with dignity and respected and they will become 
dignified. Jit is true of them as of the anglo saxon: 


'•Be noble and the nobleness that lies 
In other men. sleeping but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.' 


A colony ot families should be located by the government in each 
tribe of Indians at a stated salary, whose business it should be to 
teach the Indians by example and precept, agricultural and me¬ 
chanical arts. Such a colony of men, composed perhaps of a 
dozen families each, would be a check upon e.ach other against 
abusing the powor conferred, and do tho Indian better justioe at 
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less expense than the employment of an irresponsible agent as at 
present. The people should know of the abuse of power and the 
wrongs of the Indians under the present policy, and petition for 
a change. 

Kansas territory was a free territory when the Rev. T. Johnson 
took his slaves there; since that time slavery has been tolerated 
by act of Congress but not legalized. Does the subsequent act 
enslave them, or are they not free ? This circumstance is a strange 
oomment on a Christian church. What is their inducement to try 
to free oue race from the bonds of darkness and while effecting 
that benevolent purpose, to doom another race of the human 
family to perpetual bondage and despair ? We judge no man or 
set of men, but leave the acts and tho motives for others to judge. 
How far the Indians tolerate slavery is doubtful; untrammeled, 
their predilections are for freedom. We ask the question, was 
not some power or authority accountable for tolerating slavery in 
a free territory. 

The prarie through the reserve of the Shawnees is high, rolling 
and broken, affording a much larger amount of timber than fur¬ 
ther west, with some good springs and creeks—amopg them is 
Turkey Creek, in the vicinity of the Missouri,, and Cedar, Mill, 
Kill, and Rock creeks, all having good timber and some bottom 
land—no water running, but standing in pools throughout this 
summer. These deep ponds and pools in the several creeks do 
aot appear to become stagnant, but continue living water—all 
those above mentioned are tributaries of the Kansas river. We 
think many valuable claims of quarter sections may be had on 
this reserve as soon as the Shawnees select their several farms— 
butjtkeso may be immediately occupied by citizens from Missouri. 

Another methodist mission on the Shawnee reserve, under the 
care and patronage of Dr. Sillman, is located twenty miles west 
*rom the other missions—it is said to be a mission of exemplary 
character. The Rev. Doctor complains of the injustice being done 
his mission in the distribution of the school funds by the Indian 
department. The Rev. Thomas Johnson, by some sham decree 
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or other, got to be a delegate to Congre* before Kansas territory 
was organized; how, or by what means such an office was con¬ 
ferred in the then Indian territory, where no white man dared to 
go without permission from the United States, is something to be 
enquired after. Every white man who had not license to enter 
the Indian country was a tresspasser—who elected the Rev. Gen¬ 
tlemen we never learned. 

However, Dr. Sillman complains that the Rev. Gentlemen, in 
the plentitude of his power as such delegate, had all the funds 
belonging to missions appropriated to his own establishment, it 
being pro-slavery was favored in preference to the doctor’s free 
mission. However, as the writer s opinion in regard to christian¬ 
izing the Indians differs so materially from either of the gentle¬ 
men he will not venture an opinion respecting the complaint. 

We say, first civilize the Indian, and then let the moral law 
christianize him. There is little doubt but philanthropists have 
begun at the wrong end. 

Trading establishments eqj Suouin nd ans have been a great 
source of immorality; they taught the Indian what is the great¬ 
est curse in civilized life, viz: the credit system. Another sys¬ 
tem adopted with the Indians has proved a greater source of im¬ 
morality and corruption than the former, viz: paying the Indian’s 
money and goods; and yet it is astonishing that a system which 
is fraught with so much evil should have been persisted in for 
thirty years. 

The government has been sounding for a long time for some 
safe anchorage and harbor for these aboriginese of the country; 
they have at last grounded without obtaining either. The only 
alternative is left them now that ought to have been followed forty 
years since, to make them a self-sustaining people. There is no 
authority in Christendom, in the bible or in civil law, for leaving a 
human being to lead a savage animal life where he can be retriev¬ 
ed by a civil government. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

YVakanula River—Crossing—Quality of Land—Franklin—Prairie—Settlement—Hog 
Back—Views of Wakarusia country—Rock creek—Land character—Bloomington— 
Land above—Length of Stream—Good claims to be had—Quality of land—Musque- 
toes—Wet land—Pretended claims. 

The country surrounding the methodist mission last named, is very 
enchanting, but not being open to settlement but little interest is felt 
in the description. A few miles west is the Wakarusia. This is 
a stream of some magnitude but more celebrated for the amount 
of good timber and good land that prevails along the bank of the 
stream, than the amount of water in the channel. Wakarusia has 
a deep, wide bed and the appearance of a-noble stream, but this 
summer, (1854) no water running—the water standing in ponds 
and pools. The bottom or flat land along the course of the 
stream is wide and heavily timbered with the best of quality. 
The road crosses at Blue Jackets, a Shawnee chief, half-blood, and 
an Indian of great piety and dignity of character who keeps a 
public house. 

About a mile west of the crossing is the reserve line, running 
north and south ; the line is a mere conjecture, but immediately 
.at the place supposed the pioneer settlement commences, and 
cabin after cabin rises in the view—hard it is for the emigrant to 
confine himself to the conjectural line, while the beautiful copes 
of timber and rich land are so inviting on the east side. No 
doubt all on the Wakarusia that can be taken by the Indians will 
be taken, and but little of the valuable left. 

Two miles from the crossing of the river on the California road, 
on an inclined plain of the waving prairie, is the town of Frank¬ 
lin, it is laid off on the claim of Mr. L. B. Wallace, formerly of 
Indiana, Wallace & Church, proprietors. The latter is a gentle- 
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man of old Virginia acquaintance, all soul and music; he is one 
of the most perfect of violinists, and his “Old Virginia never tires,” 
revived a thirty year’s remembrance of his master hand. Frank¬ 
lin is a commanding location, with a beautiful prospect and a good 
spring. The Wakanisia is one mile and a. half distant, encircling 
the town like an ampitheatre and supplying it with timber; on 
the north two miles is the Kansas river, sufficiently near for all 
the purposes of navigation which the river affords. Both streams 
are densely, populated, all the country being taken up and settled 
on. A large trade is now carried on at the town in merchandizing. 

Pursuing the California road you see, the forest of the two 
streams on either side, and onepaile from Franklin you rise a high 
swell of the prairie where a most magnificent view presents itself, 
north, south and east may be, seen, a dense forest pf timber in an 
eliptical circle, with the most beautiful plains of waving prairie 
the eye could wish tobehold. Here on this prominence Mr. 
Wallace has built the best and most convenient house we saw on 
the prairie. 

The Wakarusia and Kansas, both affording within a short dis¬ 
tance, any quantity, of timber, building rock, free stone, sand stone, 
lime stone,, and stone coal, which renders this location most desi¬ 
rable to the emig&nt. 

Proceeding four miles on the same road, a high bluff of prairie 
presents itself; the road winds up a sharp prominence—called in 
the country, “ hog back point,”—a few rocks croping out renders 
it somewhat rough. On rising this point, von are on the main 
dividing ridge between the Wakarusia and Kansas river; after 1 
having gained the ascent the traveler finds himself on table land, 
making off in slopes of ridges to the south, towards the Waka¬ 
rusia, which stream he can plainly see for many miles and describe 
its course by the outlines better than when traveling up its banks; 
also from this eminence you will have a grand view of the Blue 
mountain south of Wakarusia, which is notable from the fact of 
the reserve lime of the Sawnees crossing the summit, it is also 
somewhat of a mountain peak, which being uncommon renders it 
remarkable for its prominence. 
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Having traveled several times up the Wakarusia we will de¬ 
scribe it more particularly by following its course. The Waka¬ 
rusia is very crooked, running nearly parallel with the Kansas 
through its general course. Just previous to its junction with the 
Kansas it makes an abrubt bend to the north exceeding some 
fifty miles in length In accordance with the peculiar structure 
of all the streams in the territory; it has its bluffs and high land 
nearly all on the south side. In the low lands and along the 
margin it is heavy set with timber, and has in the bed of the 
stream excellent building rock in any quantity. 

About ten miles from the California road at the crossing, is a 
branch of large size named Rock creek. The main stream and 
Rock creek are both dehsely settled for about fifteen miles up.— 
The high prairie on the south side is rich and wide,and well adap¬ 
ted to farming; on the north side the bottom land is flat and fre¬ 
quently very wet in the spring season. Ropk creek may proper¬ 
ly be designated the south fork of the Wakarusia, it heads up 
with the Osage and Neasho, the latter emptying into the Ar¬ 
kansas river. 

Fifteen miles from the mouth of the Wakarusia is the pros¬ 
pective town of “Bloomington,” Harrison Bronson, propietor. It 
has a very pretty location and a good country around it; what its 
destiny may be, time alone will determine. The inhabitants in 
this vicinity petitioned the Governor for an election to be held at 
this town, which petition he disregarded, to the great inconveni¬ 
ence of the settlers. From Bloomington up the river the land is 
nearly all claimed although but few settlements made. The land 
is rich, well timbered and well watered, and we think hundreds 
of superior selections of farms can yet be had. 
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CHAPTER IX. ♦ 

Raoiarks—Lawrence City, Emigrants—New England Association—Fight with Set¬ 
tlers—No Fight—Improvements of Town—Ridge Road—View of Country—Douglas 
City—Roads—Settlement—Forks of Road—Character of Country—Proprietors of 
Town—Chunga Nunga Creek—Settlement—Potawatamie Land—Brush Prairie. 

Having taken an extended view of the Wakarusia, which affords 
every requisite for the emigrant, the country being open for a large 
number of settlers, we will return to Lawrence city, a notorious 
locality on the Kansas river, a most splendid view of which may 
be had from the hogback ridge, a point now designated by the 
emigrant association at Lawrence city as “Capitol Hill.” This 
eminence is on the California road, which road has been from the 
first of June 1854 up to the 15th December, a thronged thorough^ 
fare of wagons, human beings, and stock. From this eminence 
the emigrant has a magnificent view of the Kansas river for miies 
above, its outlines being traced by the forest enclosing the stream; 
also of the surrounding prairies, dotted over with tents, cabins, 
and rude habitations of all descriptions, located far along on the 
dividing ridge, as well as on the bottom lands, or rather low prai¬ 
ries ; the bottom land we have invariably designated as the low 
and alluVial banks of creeks and rivers. From this elevation, as 
well as numerous others along on the same ridge for many miles 
farther west, you have the View of ah extended portion of the 
Delaware lands. On the north side of the Kansas river the dense 
forest comes bluff up to the river, and the high rolling prairie 
back for twenty and thirty miles, should the day be clear, and the 
same view for many miles on the sonth of the Wakarusia we have 
just described. 

Such is the evenness of the table lands of the whole country ef 
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Kansas territory, that the fire on the plains is plainly seen for 
thirty miles in several directions. The roads generally pursue the 
table land and ridges, and in this expansive view of such vast ex¬ 
tent as of thirty, forty, and fifty miles each way, the depressions, 
ravines, rivers, and creeks, are overlooked or diminish into small 
copses of brush land. Frequently a thousand acres of timber, 
and sometimes miles of it, are not discovered, although within 
three miles of the traveler. Hence as with the writer in his first 
transient exploration for a location, the pioneer passes within two 
miles of a large body of good and valuable timber, by looking at 
the vast waste as he supposes far beyond. To know the country 
and search out its worth, you must leave the old ridge road which 
gives such magnificent prospects, and descend into the small drains 
of the head branches of the creek's and rivers, and down the ra¬ 
vines and gulches, over broken land and through romantic glens, 
and he will encounter in topography, what the highland presents 
no indication. Many have been deceived we know, because they 
see too far ahead. If the country was all forest, they would look 
inch by inch as they traveled on, and every ten or forty acres of 
rich timbered flat land, would be appreciated. From our knowl¬ 
edge, hundreds came to Kansas to seek a location, and the first 
. ride along a ridge road for fifty miles or probably a hundred, dis¬ 
satisfied them, and we met them returning declaring there was no 
timber in the country, when others more scrutinizing, would find 
valuable locations long afterwards. 

Four miles from Franklin, turning to the right, two miles on 
the bank of the Kansas river, is “Lawrence city,” and from the 
notoriety, of the founders of this embryo city, it demands a page 
in history. 

“Lawrence City” is named for its patron and abolition benefac¬ 
tor in Massachusetts, and is founded by the Emigrant Associa¬ 
tion of the Aid Society, of Boston. It is an eligible site for a 
town, its greatest and most objectionable part is the total destitu¬ 
tion of timber; the bank on the river is a medium bluflj and 
rocky bed, creating a short active ripple opposite the town; the 
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location is rolling and sufficiently elevated for comfort. The Kan¬ 
sas river descending in full view from the north for two or three 
miles’ makes a southerly bend, and after passing the city strikes 
off again to the north. Two miles south from the river is the 
promontory previously spoken of as the table land, after rising 
the hog back ridge, now styled by the company, “Capitol Hill." 
The town is out of the way of the regular traveled route up the 
country, and the traveler may pass it on the main road without 
seeing it at all. Lawrence city is laid out on a magnificent scale 
by the association, intending to comprise an area of two miles 
square. The streets at right angles, with public squares for buil¬ 
dings, appropriately fixed. Samuel Pomroy is understood to be 
the agent of the Emigrant Aid Society of Boston, and Dr. Charles 
Robinson, agent for the association at Lawrence. A part of the 
town i3 located on a former town, called “Excelsior,” the land 
claimed and settled upon by a pioneer emigrant, who associated 
himself with others to lay out a town; they proceeded to the con¬ 
summation of their project unmolested by the Yankees. After 
it was surveyed out, the Lawrence Association commenced and 
located their own “Excelsior.” A tent which was placed by the 
Yankees on the town plat of Excelsior was attempted to be re¬ 
moved .by the proprietors of the town, which removal was resisted 
by the Yankees; and a collision ensued, and a resort to arms.— 
When in battle airay with fusees , revolvers and dirks, they had a 
very warlike appearance. A parly ensued, the tent remained on 
the ground, and the parties, with their beligerent manifestations, 
separated for the time being, to fight it out at another time, an 
account of which will be given in its appropriate place. 

A steam saw-mill is erected adjoining the town, and in operation; 
and the greatest difficulty must be the timber to manufacture.— 
A printing press was established at this town, in October, by the 
eate-prise of John and Joseph Speer, of Medina, Ohio, and another 
has followed since, from Pennsylvania; but we know the Speers 
era the pioneer editors to Lawrence City. 

The association, as far as we could comprehend it, is conducted 
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on democratic principles. Every person who joins the association 
has a vote; they elect their bfficers, and decide the number of lots 
each shall have. Sixty lots each was first voted, but the amount 
of laud not being forthcoming, for the number of lots required to 
each member, a less was substituted. 

The habitations were of rude structure. Tents, log-cabins, 
hay-roofs, sod-houses, and every means for shelter were resorted* 
to, yet many deplorable privations were encountered, and much 
suffering prevailed. 

From Lawrence there is no road directly up the river, the coun¬ 
try being much broken with ravines, gullies, steep banks, and other 
obstructions. The traveler, in ascending the country from there, 
must necessarily return to the ridge road, and in six miles farther 
you encounter another rise in the prairie, of some hundred feet ? 
on top of which is a beautiful table land, and a most splendid 
view of the surrounding country. On this table land is a beauti¬ 
ful spring. 

The inhabitants from the Shawnee reserve to the Potawata- 
mie land made a conventional arrangement for the location cf 
claims. Each settler is required to register his claim, as it is 
called in the common parlance of the country, and in case of dis¬ 
pute as to lines or priority of claim, .the mass decides. Here the 
settlers agreed on the ridge road being a conventional line, and 
they take t^ieir claims on either side* of the road. Thus they 
tako their claims opposite each other, and frequently build direct¬ 
ly opposite, their claims receding from the road. Could the sur¬ 
veys be made to correspond with the meandering of the road, it 
would do; but when the surveys are made, collisions must take 
place. Already do you hear the distant thunderings of the ap¬ 
proaching storm,and the carrion crows, in the shape of pettifoggers 
are hovering around in numerous flocks, almost subsisting on 
■nothing, awaiting the carnage of the approaching contest. 

From this high rump of prairie, three or four miles north-west, 
passing some beautiful locations, almost surpassing any yet seen, 
* Douglas City. It is located on a high bluff of the river cf Kan- 
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sas, studded over with copse of young timber; the ground is broken 
and rolling, and the country around it quite broken, and will hence 
require great improvements for any road to pass by the town. 
The site of Douglas town is not observable from any point. Mr. 
Allison is the claim proprietor with some other shareholders, of. 
whom are Clark, the Indian agent of the Potawatamies, Mr. 
McCarty and Governor Reeder. Mr. Allison has several negroes. 
The town is named in gratitude to the Hon. Stephen A. Douglas 
of the United States Senate, for his services in the cause of “pop¬ 
ular sovreignty .” Another town on the opposite side of the 
river, on the Kansas half breed land, had been commenced, named 
“Douglas city ,” neither one knowing of the other,the latter by 
Mr. Kingkindale, both gentlemen from Missouri. As to the 
prospects of Douglas city on the south side, we cannot see any 
peculiar advantages for trade, business, or any thing else, and the 
oountry is too rugged for a railroad to pass that way. To ascend 
the river higher up, the trader must return three miles to the 
ridge road. Thus far the country is thickly settled, but for about 
eight miles there are no settlements^until you reach the forks of 
the road; during this time you have a full view of the country 
north and south far beyond both the Wakarusia and Kansas, but 
overlooking the tops of the forests on each side. 

Here at the forks are three cabins; no timber to appearance 
near. This is the highest table land, the two rivers appearing far 
beneath you. A fine and*durable spring on the ridge. The left 
hand road is the old California emigrant route that crosses fifteen 
mile sabove at the Papan ferry. The right hand road passes over 
a very broken section of country to the ^Cansas river and the 
town of Tecumseh. 

Pursuing the California road, the whole country has the ap¬ 
pearance of an extensive, smooth waving prairie, destitute of 
timber, a grand plateau of prairie, with rich soil, supplying grass 
for millions of stock. Over these fifteen miles there is rich land 
enough to supply the craving desire of thousands of farmers could 
they but devise a substitue for timber, which will soon be done. 
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Tecumseh is located on the Kansas river; a very pleasant loca¬ 
tion, and was there more timber and a prospect of a population, 
a good situation for a town. Thomas Stinson is the proprietor; 
he is allied to the Shawnees by marriage and adoption, and takes 
his reserve of eight hundred acres as his farm, on which he lo¬ 
cated this town. There are a number of share holders, residents of 
Missouri. His wife is a half breed Shawnee, and for the credit 
of the nation, she is one among the most worthy and ami¬ 
able of women of any nation. The traveler will boast and the 
writer bears testimony, that Mrs. Stinson cooks a better meal of 
victuals than can be found at any hotel in Chicago or New York, 
and we never saw her table surpassed. She has her own native 
women as her servants, and with all she presides at the table with 
commanding dignity and intelligence. Her worthiness merits 
this much in history. 

Chunga Nunga is a small creek, emptying into the Kansas at 
Tecumseh, has good timber, but all taken up as far as the timber 
extends. Above Tecumseh and west, Chunga Nunga has some 
large brushy bottom land unclaimed, but the timber recedes'very 
fast as you approach th«!*Potawatamie land, eight miles from Te- 
cumseh, where you again intersect the California road. Three 
miles farther is the east side of the Potawatamie land which not 
being open for jthe settlement of the whites, a very limited de¬ 
scription is sufficient. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Potawatamie Nation—Baptist Mission—Character of Country—Unionlown—Buck 
Creek—Wanonaehot Rivet—Indians—Mills—Country west of Potawatamie lands— 
Smoky Hill Pork—Land South—Kansas Land—Once owners of Kansas Territory— 
Letter'Writers. 

Thh Potawatamie land extends south from the Kansas river 
about twelve miles, at the corner of which is a high point of 
prairie, known as the Shawnee corner, the peak is discemable at 
a great distance. There are very few of these promontories or 
peaks above the general level of the country. Eight miles above 
the east line is the Baptist Mission, superintended by Mr. Alexan¬ 
der. They have a large farm, and a sj^rool for Indian children, 
but of its prosperity and efficiency, we are not informed; but 
while the annuity System prevails, and they are paid a few dollars 
per year, the full blooded Indian will not work. The timber is 
very limited on the Potawatamie land. Uniontown is a trading 
post on the Indian land, and a very eligible situation. They 
have mills, blacksmith and wagon shops, but nothing conducted 
on the score of economy, the agent living a hundred miles off, 
and no one there to see to their interest. 

The several streams through the Potawatamie land on the 
south side of the Kansas, are Buck creek and Wanonoehot river, 
a stream of considerable size; both of them will admit of quite 
a large settlement outside of the Potawatamie land, i. e. on land 
subject to pre-emption, especially on the Wanonoehot river,which 
has every requisite inviting to the farmer. These streams head 
up with tho Osage, and we think the reason no settlements are 
made on them, is that it is generally supposed tho Potawatamie 
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land extends much farther south than it does, and throws the 
settler far from tho river. The attention of emigrants is called 
particularly to head the of these water courses, terminating in the 
Potawatamio land. 

West of the Potawatamie land some good locations for farm¬ 
ing purposes may be had, the country being all open to pre-emp¬ 
tion; the timber is fast receding but the land is rich and lies very 
handsome, and some of the small streams afford- abundance of 
timber. About thirty miles from the Potawatamie land is the 
smoky hill forks, the main branch of the Kansas, which has sev¬ 
eral tributaries near the forks that head up near Council Grove; 
for forty or sixty miles' above the forks the country is still good 
and will admit of splendid settlements. 

Council Grove is about thirty miles from the south-west cor¬ 
ner of the Potawatamie land on the head branches of the Neo¬ 
sho river, and is comprised within the Kansas Indians’ land. These 
Indians, the former owners of the wbolo territory, deserve a more 
special notice in history; their destiny is hard and their fate is a 
strong picture of the mutation of nations. They will be duly 
referred to in another chapter. It is hoped the references hero 
made to localities in this chapter, will give such a view of the 
western portion of Kansas as will enable one to traverse the country 
knowingly, and may encourage the pioneer to prosecute his in¬ 
vestigations, and not stop and return home as thousands have 
done, because he could, aot find a gdod claim to suit his ideal be¬ 
tween the Shawnee reserve and the Potawatamie lands. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Description of land up the Missouri river—Leavenworth—Delaware and Potawata- 
mie land—Disputed land of the two tribes—Delaware out-let—Sale of Leav¬ 
enworth—Gov. Reeder—Salt Creek—Kickapooland and treaty—Reserve—Kickapoo 
town—County—Land west—Williamsport—Walnut creek—Atchinson City—Re¬ 
marks—Independence creek—Donaphan—Kickapoo creek—Emigration in 1849—Big 
bottom—Mutation of bottom—Town of Whitehead—Laud in Smithfield—Remarks 
on—Wolf creek. 

Having given a description of the country on both sides of the 
Kansas river and the tributaries of that river so minutely, that 
we think any casual observer will fully comprehend each locality. 
We propose to give in this chapter a detailed description of the 
country along the Missouri, up to the most northerly bend, where 
its course turns due west along the 40J. latitude. 

We have already described the country from the mouth of the 
Kansas river to Fort Leavenworth, none of the land however is 
open to pre-emption. • 

in September, Mannypenny, commissioner of Indian affairs, vis¬ 
ited the country and held a council with the chiefs of the Delawares 
and other tribes; the Delawares were very tenacious for the striet 
fulfilment of the treaty ; they had got into a strong notion of 
land speculation themselves and they wished the land cleared of 
incumbrance. The commissioner promised the faith of the gov¬ 
ernment for its compliance; the military were ordered to remove 
unlawful intruders, but instead of beginning at the first offenders 
at Leavenworth city, only three miles from the fort, where the 
troops were standing, they proceeded to some distant cabin, de¬ 
molished it and returned to quarters. The news spread over the 
territoiy that the squatters had all been driven from the Dela¬ 
ware lands; the city of Leavenworth remained unscathed, and 
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the military refused farther to act in the matter. Thus the de¬ 
partment at Washington city and the military were at issue as to 
duty and neutrality of the Delaware land, abandoned until the 
setting of Congress. It certainly would have been a difficult 
undertaking to have dispossessed the squatters. 

Severe threats were made by both parties; the Leavenworth 
city speculators encouraged, all the settlements they could on the 
Delaware land, so as to give strength; but Leavenworth city will 
ultimately go down, , As a town it serves no convenience for any 
part of the inhabitants except those that reside there. As soon 
as the nuisance of Fort Leavenworth is removed by sending the 
troops to the frontier, to perform some duty, that site be will pre¬ 
ferred for the town of that neighborhood. 

The question may properly arise before Congress this winter 
as to how far popular sovereignty shall counteract the legal exe¬ 
cution of supreme law of the land, without being considered rer 
bellious in its tendency. 

About the 6th of October Gov. Reeder arrived at the Fort; 
he took shares in the.^eavenworth city, and on the 9th of Octo¬ 
ber was the great day of salg of town lots. The news-was im¬ 
mediately circulated of .the interest Gov. Reeder had taken in 
the town property of the Delaware lands; this stimulated the 
people to the highest pitch of confidence: a Governor just com¬ 
ing to the territory is supposed to know everything, no one could 
believe the Governor would take an interest in the tresspassed 
lands unless he knew it was lawful so. to do. r J he Governor, big 
with speculation, and buoyed up to inflation with adulation of the 
squatters, like a bee bird in the air, made a grab at every 
floating mote, and on the day of sale he purchased very largely 
and others thus encouraged did the same. How much he got 
for the underwriting is not known; however if the Indians re¬ 
ceive a fair compensation for their lands, it ought to be sufficient. 

Nothing is more ruinous to a new country than to have the 
domain put up in public market, far better let the Indian^re¬ 
tain their land than to adopt such a course of policy, especially 
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in Kansas, it would be more disasterous than in any other state 
or territory. A man of capital by purchasing one or two sections, 
of the timber land, could command a hundred sections of prai¬ 
rie. This policy of allowing the land in Kansas to be sold at 
auction is virtually interdicting the settlement of it. No man 
aught to have been allowed to enter or purchase more than forty 
acres of timber land, nor should he be allowed to enter that much 
unless he was the bono fide and actual settler on a quarter sec¬ 
tion of prairie land, and every such settler aught to have it gratis. 
The Potawatamic Indians have been residing on this Delaware 
trust land and have had many good houses built hy the United 
States upon it; but how far these lands belong to the Potawata- 
mies is doubtful. The United States Government located them 
upon it as their own land, and with their own money built these 
fine houses, some of which the Pdtawatamies have since sold to 
the whites. On such claims is the .location of the town of Whit¬ 
field, on what was supposed to be the Potawatamie lands. And 
although this portion is not embraced within the Potawatamie 
thirty miles square, yet it virtually never did belong to the Dela¬ 
wares. • 

The final disposition of these Delaware trust lands will be one 
of the most vexed questions and exciting subjects in the whole 
territory. They are first rate lands both east and west At the 
time of the treaty it was supposed that the land on the Missouri 
river was all that was desirable, hence nothing was said about the 
numerous settlers on the west end, although at that timo there 
was probably a hundred houses within an area of ten miles. 
At the time of the treaty too, the Delawares never pretended to 
claim jurisdiction over-that portion, their claim now is an after 
thought, but there are interests that will resist it, and without 
doubt successfully. 

The next most interesting district of country is the Kickapoo 
land, a strip twenty, miles wide, bounded on the south by the 
Defaware trust land; on the east by the Missouri river; on the 
north by the lands of the Sacs and Foxes, and Missouri river; 
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oa the west of the Kickapoos the land haa pever been appropria¬ 
ted to any tribe of Indians. 

At the treaty at Washington, 1854, the*Kickapoo8 ceded to the 
United States all this district of country excepting a hundred and 
fifty thousand acres to be selected by the tribe, in the western 
part of the land thus ceded, or they may make their selection* 
west of their present land. 

Kickapoo is a town recently laid out twenty miles above Fort 
Leavenworth; a paper is established thcre,devotedto the advocacy 
of slavery; the town may become a commercial point for the 
country back, which is rich and thickly settled. The bottom land 
on the Missouri contains good timber and the bluffs any quantity 
of coal. 

Williamsport is a prospective town a short distance above. 
The blufis are high and precipitous, and the land broken until 
you reach the high rolling prairie back some three miles; the 
whole country is settled on with a view of pre-emption. 

Walnut creek, three miles above Williamsport, contains some 
valuable land and timber; from Walnut the land is very broken 
for six miles to the Fourth of. July creek, above the mouth of 
which stream on the Missouri is the town of Atchinson, named 
in honor of Senator Atchinson, of Missouri. The town is located 
on some high knobs of prairie, several good houses are in progress 
of building. For some -distance above and below the town of 
Atchinson, the blufis come close into the river, brushy and almost 
inaccessable, a very forbidding country, but all settled and claimed. 

With some little enterprise at Atchinson, and a liberality with 
the interior of the country, it may easily be made the depot from 
the Missouri river for the interior, and now is their time to give 
such direction to commerce with the people, while Fort Leaven¬ 
worth is negative in any accomodation. 

These frontier Forts are always repulsive to travelers or settle¬ 
ments in a new country; you must be some officer or attached 
should you dare to venture inside the barracks, without a past 
from head quarters. 
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Four miles from Atchinson to Independence creek, on the 
north side of the stream next to the Missouri river, is a large bot¬ 
tom of alluvial prairie, with high grass and timber; at the 
head of this bottom is Donaphan city, located on the blufls above 
the bottoms and on the river. In assending the Missouri river on 
One of the steam boats, the place was designated on board as the 
“poor knobs.” But the “poor knobs” are now crowned with a far 
more imposing epithet. What the present great men would have 
done to perpetuate their memory had not Kansas been thrown 
open to pity speculation, we cannot conjecture. How far some 
of the towns may honor the dignity of the statesmen whose name 
they bear, is yet to be seen. We have elsewhere mentioned the 
fact of two towns named for Douglas, within a few miles of each 
other, neither knowing of the other. Most of the towns of the 
territory are divided into shares, and mostly owned by residents of 
Missouri. 

The prospect of a place for making a town depends very much 
upon the conveniences it presents to the greatest number of 
inhabitants upon some great thoroughfare. It also depends very 
much upon the liberality of the proprietors. There is much in 
attracting the first settlers to a place. First settlers in any coun¬ 
try think less of distance than of the facilities for trade -which a 
town presents. 

Wolf river is settling very rapidly and will admit of a dense 
population. Should the proper inducements be given, Donophan 
may be made the most convenient trading point for the whole 
settlement. The great sweep of the Missouri to the W T est throws 
tdie location tar into the interior, which gives it a favorable loca¬ 
tion for trade. 

West of Independence creek is where the Kickapoos have to 
make their selection of reserve. From Independence creek north, 
we find great abundance of good springs, and clear, running brooks. 
Some good locations could be had, although the country is ex¬ 
ceedingly broken and hilly. There are some large bottoms on 
the Missouri, all alluvial and as mutable as the falling snow.— 
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There is no doubt but some of these Missouri bottoms may re¬ 
main a thousand years after the .deposite is made, above the or¬ 
dinary floods. You may see ancient oaks that look as stationary 
and are as permanent as the Pyrenees mountain; but when 
the channel of the Missouri once begins to change its course no 
human art can arrest its onward march; its destination is fixed 
as certain as there is a rock bluff in the rear. The large bottom 
at Donaphan city is doomed; in a few years you will see the river 
sweeping the rock bluff a mile back. And also at St. Joseph; 
that large bottom, on which a portion of the town is built and on 
which thousands of the California emigrants in 1849 regaled 
themselves and pitched their numerous tents, is now no more. 
Acres would all sink down at once and lay twenty feet below the 
surface of its kindred earth before being submerged in the water, 
and be finally carried off. Fine brick buildings are fast going, 
buildings, that no doubt the owner thought at the time of erect¬ 
ing, would stand a thousand years, and so they would, had they 
been built a thousand years previous,—as the earth is cut off on 
one side of the river, it makes up on the other, but the earth 
does not come from the opposite side to build with. The bar 
that makes up is from some far distant point. 

An interesting circumstance came under the writer’s notice 
while traveling through Donaphan city, in one of the large bot¬ 
toms illustrating these changes in the river bed. Mr. Lafolgey, of 
Ohio, has located near the bluff, on one of these large bottoms, 
on the Kansas side. The bottom is very rich land, and heavily set 
with large oaks and walnut trees, some very large ones had fallen 
and decayed, others, probably a thousand years old, stand near 
the bluff of the hill. Near one of these very ancient oaks Mr. 
Lafolgey dug a well this summer, which the writer had an op¬ 
portunity of examining. When he had sunk the well even with 
the surface of the Missouri, he came to a fire-place, with coals and 
ashes, all giving evidence that the whole superincumbent earth, 
trees and all had been absent at the time the fire was kindled.— 
It was evident the fire had been kindled on a Sand bar where it 
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had just began to form for the final completion of that great bot¬ 
tom, the flood rose, no doubt immediately and enveloped it in 
sand as it was. 

All these alluvial bottoms first grow over with cotton wood; 
the ground still rises with every flood until it comes to the high¬ 
est stage, as in 1844 of the Missouri; at one of these acme rises 
of the river, which are at distant periods, the water deposits a 
greater amount of earth than at other times. Sometimes three 
and four feet of sediment is deposited; after which high flood, 
the high water does not again reach the surface of the bottom for 
half a century, during which time it assumes the aspect of primi¬ 
tive earth. 

After passing a number of rivulets, high springs and high bro¬ 
ken, rolling land, studded over with small cabins and occasional 
good houses, copses of small black oak, white oak and hickory, 
you finally arrive at Kickapoo creek and the great Kickapoo bot¬ 
tom. 

In this route up the Missouri, good claims not settled on could 
be had, but although not settled on the great portion are claimed 
by persons on the opposite side of the river. The eastern emi¬ 
grants do not seek the Missouri for locations, particularly if they 
are opposed to'slavery. The new settler wishes peace, he has no 
interest or time to speculate on slavery, or he may have an hon¬ 
est preference in politics. If he differs honestly in opinion from 
the great mass of his neighbors, an unpleasant feeling prevails, 
and ill will is the result. This is more true in questions relating 
to the policy of the “peculiar institution,” than in other politics. 
When it depends upon a future action of the people to establish 
or reject it, the fear and anxiety of its final disposition beyond 
further control by the parties, stimulates all the ambition that 
fear and hope can engender, in the human breast. 

Kickapoo creek is a fine stream and has much good land, on it. 
It is five miles from the crossing of St. Joseph; the Kickapoo 
bottom is five miles long and five wide; this stream is the old 
camping ground of 1859, of California memory, whei;e the as- 
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sembled thousands camped the first, day after crossing the Missouri, 
at St. Joseph. It took three months night and day for the emi¬ 
grants there waiting to cross. The big bottom of Kickapoo is 
remembered by many thousands of anxious souls. It appeared 
to them after crossing the river that a great point had been gain¬ 
ed in their journey to the gold diggings, but how deluded they 
were, their subse *ent privations must reveal. This large bottom 
is all taken up and settled upon, and claims are sold on Kickapoo 
creek at seven hundred and a thousand dollars. Wear Kickapoo 
creek, Mr. Milton Bryant, a very worthy and respectable slave 
holder,-bought the good will of the more fortunate claimant for 
$700,00. Mr. Bryant has a highly worthy and intelligent family, 
kind and hospitable, but they are wedded to their old accustomed 
institutions of slavery. 

When we examined the country, valuable claims could be had 
op the Kickapoo and Wolf rivers, but the roads were thronged 
with wagbns going to that vicinity, and probably by this time it 
may be occupied. 

Here at Kickapoo the California road turns to the west, and 
the St. Joseph and Potawatamie road leads off to the south-west, 
terminating at the town of Whitfield . Five miles farther up the 
bottom is the other crossing at Whitehead’s town, which we have 
already referred to. The town is on a very high bluff, precipit¬ 
ous to the water’s edge. Mr. James R. Whitehead, the proprie¬ 
tor, was former^ a licensed trader with the Kickapoos, and has a 
fine establishment, as is the case with all the traders among the 
Indians—as well as Indian agents, and some missionaries. The 
country is exceedingly broken, but considerable fine timber and 
some rich land even on these hills. Wo were surprised to find 
such rich land on the high ground near the Missouri. There is 
where the other emigrant road to California and Oregon crosses 
the river, and, six miles back, joins with the Kickapoo road. 
After ascending this mountain (for it is more like a mountain 
than a hill) the country becomes an open, high, mountain prairie. 
There we lay encamped for five days on our way to California, 
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having lost a fine horse, and in hunting for it, became well 
acquainted with the country. 

Five miles above whitehead town is the town of Smithfield. 
John W. Smith, of old Virginia, proprietor. He has one of the 
finest springs in Kansas Territory, and probably as handsome a 
location. The rock faces from the river, hnd a handsome level 
plain immediately at the base of the rock. The rock is fifteen or 
twenty feet high, and over this rock issues the spring just men¬ 
tioned. In this rock Mr. Smith dug himself a cave, and lived a 
hermit for ten years. 

Starting west from Smithfield on the public highway that cros¬ 
ses the Missouri, a fine, large road, of 6ix miles, intersects the 
main California road. As soon as you rise the bluff from Smith- 
field, it is a high, open prairie. To the right is the most uneven 
and knobby land in Kansas—it i3 like a meadow set full of hay¬ 
stacks. After advancing a few mile3 the country becomes more 
even, and in ten miles, timber and habitations appear, and the 
country still improves west until you strike Wolf river, which we 
give in another chapter. 
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* C HAPTER XII. 

Wolf River—Sacs and Foies—Land' Reserve Treaty—Iowa Treaty—Bound* of 
Reserve—Mission—Agency—Election—Slavery—Nimehaw Line of Territory— 
Nimehaw Land—Free Soil Issa|—< edar Creek—Gotjd Prairie Country Opening for 
Settlement—Arbana—Distance to Big Blue. 

Wolf river is a very pretty, limped stream, about fifty yards 
wide, deep bed, and high bluffs. It is said by some journalists 
to be navigable, but that is not the case. It has some fine mill 
power near its mouth. Its junction with Missouri river is about 
twenty pnilos from the Nebraska line, running through the lands of 
the Sacs*ap.l Foxes—now ceded to the United States. Wolf 
river is certainly an important stream for Kansas Territory. It 
affords a fine body.of land both as extensive and rich as any oth¬ 
er we saw. Wolf creek is thickly settled for about twenty miles 
from where it enters the Indian land. Tracing it towards its * 
source, five miles from its junction, it makes a graht sweep to the 
east for ten miles, and then shoots off to the west, and continues 
a parallel course with the Oregon emigrant road foi* twenty-five 
miles, and mingles its branches with the Nimehaw and Gross- 
hopper. Wolf and the Nimehaw will ultimately exercise a vast 
influence in politics, on the north of Kansas, great numbers of 
settlers who are indifferent to either institution, freedom or slavery, 
will become enlisted in behalf of one or the other by a very 
small circumstance. On Wolf river they are generally poor or in 
moderate circumstances. The Indian agency is in the vicinity of 
the? settlement, and is pro-slavery. The influence of so m?ny 
accommodations as an agency may afford, undoubtedly must 
have its effect on an indifferent people. They have an abund¬ 
ance of mill power,-stone coal and limber. 

The lands of the Sacs and Foxes lies cn the north of the Kick- 
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apoo land, ceded to the United States, and on the north of Wolf 
river, extending the whole distance of the Kickopoo land, about 
seventy-five miles, which land is of a triangular shape. The 
Iowa land lies on the north, and the lands of the two tribes, 
before ceding to the United States in 1854, formed a parallelo¬ 
gram, and being divided from corner to corner, each one had a 
wodge-like form, except as the Sacs had a small strip east from 
the Iowas. < The Sacs had one hundred and twenty-eight thou¬ 
sand acres, of which they ceded'to the United States,, all except 
thirty-two thousand, which they reserved, to be settled in one 
tract in the western part of the country so ceded. But if suitable 
land cannot be found in the country so .ceded, they may select 
land west and rorth of it, but south of the great* Nimehaw. 
Whether this selection has been made or not we have not under¬ 
stood, but it is a very important subject for the Bettlers. ijnd the 
Indians, because settlements have been made on nearly every 
stream in these lands, and hence would produce a conflict. The 
Iowas had the same number of acres, in a similar form with that 
of the Foxes—bounded on the east by the bend north of the 
Missouri and Wolf rivers, and on the north by the 40d. latitude, 
running off hr a point on the west. The Iowas ceded all their 
lands to the United States in trust to be sold to the highest bid¬ 
der, and- the proceeds paid over to the Indians, after paying 
expenses of surveying and sale. They reserved out of these 
lands so ceded, a small tract north of the Kansas line, and boun¬ 
ded north by the Nimehaw. The Iowas had some valuable land, 
but their mode of disposing of it is very impolitic. Far better 
for the country and for the Indians if the land had remained un- 
ceded, so wide a door does it open-to monopoly and speculation. 
A true policy forbids the public sale of any public land in any 
territory, but especially in one where the timber is so limited, 
and one-half of the valuable land cannot be improved for the 
want of 'it. In Kansas not one tenth can be cultivated for the 
want of timber, hence ruinous indeed will be the result of such 
sales. It has other ruinous results to the liberty and happiness of 
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the people, which is too delicate a matter to touch upon. Far 
better had the United States paid an exorbitant price for the 
land, and donated it to the actual settlers. The plan proposed by 
Mr. Chapman, while a candidate for Congress in Kansas, was, 
that the land should be sold only to actual settlers, and that 
every individual who would settle upon a quarter section of prai¬ 
rie land should have that quarter section donated to him, and 
he alone should have the privilege of buying forty acres of 
first rate timber land at Government price. By this means a 
large spnount of the prairies could have been occupied. 

The Iowa mission has been of long standing. It is a Metho¬ 
dist institution, and conducted upon the principles of Christianity 
first, and civilization afterwards. No doubt influenced for the 
most benevolent purposes, but the result of their labors shows the 
impolicy of tfle course. A few children may be taught to read 
and write, and some well educated, but that falls far short of 
what ought to bo done. 

The agency of the Sacs, Foxes and Iowas is also near the 
Missouri, about thirty miles from the St. Joseph, on Missouri, on 
the great California emigrant ibad. The place o£ holding the 
late election for delegate to Congress was at the agency, a 
point quite out of the way ■ for the settlers of the district, but 
quite convenient to the Missourians. Besides, a more powerful 
pro-slavery influence nowhere existed than at the agency. The 
agency has a mill, blacksmith shop, wagon shop, and farm, and'-; 
employs about ten hands. It' is conducted somethiug on the 
principle of a manual labor establishment, but not in full. The 
country around the Iowa agency is very handsome. The coun-* 
try becomes more level tas you advance west for a hundred miles. 
About fifty miles from the agency to the Big Nimehaw, over a 
beautiful road, little or no timber nearer the roqd than Wolf rivor 
on the south. No inhabitants immediately on the road. It 
, crosses two or three branches of the Nimehaw, which have sons* 
light copse of woodland and clumps of trees. One house, half 
way between the agency and the crossing of Nimehaw, os tlw 
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old road, not covered or tenanted, is all the appearance of civi¬ 
lization for sixty miles, however a few miles south of the road, 
extensive settlements prevail, anti is a desirable section of country. 
The Big Nimehaw is settled high up. About ten and thirteen 
miles beforo strildng'the waters of the NimehaW, there arc roads 
leading off to the settlements, from the old route. Iho Nime¬ 
haw, at the great crossing of the-California road, was nearly dry, 
the water stood in jfcnds.' Thejqp is an abundance of good stone 
coal on the Nemehaw, and largo bodies of the best of tifnber. 
The country lies very pretty and the land looks handsome Ius- 
ciotis and luxuriant; a better district of country we have not 
found in Kansas. We noticed a portion of it, some years since, 
when in the country on business, hut no anticipation then of its 
being open for settlement. *The land ©n thc Nimehaw has been 
United States land for mafliy years, but by an act ofwCongress it 
was reserved for Indian purposes; and settlements excluded only 1 
when licenses were granted to traders. 

In 1852, Walhtee B. Moore made a descent upon the Nimo- 
haW, settled at the Crossing of the California road, and built A 
bridge over tlift river for the accommodation of the emigrants, as 
that stream in the spring season is very high, and they were fro* 
quently detained for weeks to cross. ( But lus bridge was too low 
and was washcd^Kvay. He has laid'Cut a town at the old cros¬ 
sing, named Arbana, hut his own residence is : all that now graces 
the city, and that u log- Cabin, without a floor. If Lift habita¬ 
tion is, fade, lie has in my dome^fc comforts in his pioneer home, 
lie has an actfve, amiable and affectionate fielpmate, who shared 
Kis hermitage and labo'rS with *tji3 mast cheerful alacrity. • Ho 
is i great sportsman, Un i furnishes hoarder with the finest 
turkeys and veniso*, served tip in the nicest style, with the sweet# 
est of milk. We had the pleasure of feasting oft- his bounteous 
stores inoro * satisfactorily and taore sumptuously than at the 
table of a modem palace hotel, The turkeys fatten ofl 
acorns, as also the' deer, and the flesh is o-f a superior flavor 
to any we had before eaten. We remained a day to look 
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at the country of our ancient remembrance, and also to see soma 
more ancient acquaintances, and a more delightful location no 
man need to covet. The inhabitants are all free soilers, and very 
tenaceous of their politics. The old line they do not regard. 
They gave as a reason, that in Missouri the slave holders never 
think of any improvements with their surplus funds, but that 
they are always anxious to get in a large crop of hemp, to get the 
means to buy more negroes, so it was always more hemp, and 
more negroe s 1 and no public improvements. Opposed to slavery, 
they appeared more oj psoed to abolitionism, and resolved that an 
abolitionist should not settle in the neighborhood. An abolition 
pioneer had come there too seek a location on the Nimehaw, 
and they told him no such settlement could be made. They 
numbered,about two hundred voters, but had no election district 
allowed them, although an appeal was made to thet Governor in 
their behalf. They were- known to be free soilers, and the wool 
was drawn over his eyes by those whom he had consulted. The 
Governor says that Marshal 4 the trader at B'g Blue informed 
him that the Nimehaw headed north iu Nebraska territory. If 
his excellency had taken 4 >ne day’s ride west from, St Joseph, he 
could have discovered that the Big Nimehaw did not run up 
«irean\ \v)T yet up the-Missouri. The settlers were very indig¬ 
nant at the mgleet They were put -in a district, the place of 
election, on the Kansas river. They will tell at the polls some 
day. They are ,the finest looking men wo saw - in the territory 
large, stalwart fellows, wjio think and act for themselves. When 
informed that they had no place for holding an election, and 
that they would linye to travel sixty or seventy miles to the polls, 
they consulted whether they should not go to Fort Leavenworth, 
and «put his excellency across the Missouri river. They had more 
sincerity in this consultation than might be supposed. There 
was one thing that deterred them, viz: some doqbts where the 
line of 40d. would pass through the settlements. The Nebraska 
marshals claimed the citizens far south of the line. 

The confluence of the Big Nimehaw with the Missouri is about 
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five miles north of the boundary line of the . territory. The 
stream heads in Kansas by three forks, then continues in Ne¬ 
braska the greater part of its course,, receiving the principle 
branches from Kansas until near its mouth, when it crosses the 
line five or six times in ten miles,~and finally ends its course in 
Nebraska. 

From Nimehaw west the country is beautiful to look upon. 
It becomes a level, even surface, a plateau in truth, with several 
small streams that afford timber, on the margin, and some of the 
tributaries of the Kansas river head up to the north line. The 
Big Vermillion or Egoma-Sha river will admit of a thick popula¬ 
tion to its source. 

So far as placid beauty is concerned, no part of Kansas excels 
that portion between the Nimehaw and Big Blue. All that is 
required to develop the resources of that portion, is some, capital. 
There appears to be water in abundance in the territory for all 
purposes except for machinery. A trader may pass over a sec¬ 
tion of country, that appears to him wholly destitute of water, 
and yet there may be an abundance within two hundred yards of 
him. Yet it is far from being on every section of land. Eighteen 
miles from Nimehaw, the Fort Leavenworth and St. Joseph, emi¬ 
grant Oregon roads connect, where are there good locations and 
fine improvements making, fifty miles from which is the crossing 
of Big Blue at Marysville, already described in another chapter. 
But, as we have before said, the good qualities of land and tim¬ 
ber begins to diminish towards the west, yet excellent location* 
4an be obtained forty and fifty miles beyond Big Blue. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

B.emarkS'-Santa Pe Road—Osage River—Meames Indians—Treaty with—Fanntca- 
haws and Meas—Treaty with—Parias Kas Kas-kias Indians—Ottwasand Chip- 
pewas—Sacs and Foies—Description ol Country—'Town of Ossawattame—Potawata- 
rate Creek—New York Settlement—Osage River—Land west of Sacs and Foie* 
—Kansas Land—History of the Nation—Indian Tribes. 

Thk Santa Fe road, as before stated, had its origin at Inde¬ 
pendence missfcn, as an old trading road to Santa Fe; its course 
is through the southern part of the Shawnee lands, on the divi¬ 
ding ridge, between the head waters of the Arkansas and the 
Osage rivers. Considerable settlements have been made on that 
road since the settlement- of Kansas. An election poll was 
opened at Sixty-five Mile creek, also at Willow Springs, One 
Hundred and Ten Mile week. There are many good situations 
an the road, but principally taken up by missionaries, if not. set¬ 
tled on, at least claimed, preparatory to election. 

As the most interesting portion of the country for future set¬ 
tlement is that lately cede& by the several tribeB of Indians on 
the Osage river, we shall give a brief description of the lands in 
order as they lie from the Missouri State fine west, so that the 
explorer may follow them in succession. 

The Miamas are a tribe of Indians from the Upper Wabash, 
Indiana, formerly the owners of the countiy around Fort Wayne, 
and the Indians who fought the memorable battle of Tippecanoe 
in 1811 , under the great prophet—the brother of Tecumseh, and 
•aid to bo a Delaware. 

The Miamis, in 1826 were the owners of the rich valley of the 
Wabash, at which time they ceded a great portion of this country 
to the United States, reserving gome valuable portions on either 
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side of the river. This proximity to the whites had diminished 
their numbers much b°fore leaving them. The Miamis now 
have in Kansas lands granted them by the I 'nited States, border 
*ng on the State of Missouri, fifteen miles by thirty. The Osage 
enters their land on the.east and passes angling through to the 
North. At the treaty of Washington, 1854, the Miamis ceded 
all their land to the United States, excepting seventy thousand 
acres, and one section fur school purposes. No whites or emi¬ 
grants are allowed to take, locations on. the Miaiiis until they 
have made their Selections of reserves. 

The Piankaskaws and Was have 158,400 acres lying north of 
the Miamis, bn the Missouri State line, and bounded on the 
north by the Shawnee reserve.w A branch of the Osage spreads 
through their*country. The Piankaskaws and Was have ceded 
all their laiyd to the linked .States, except one hundred and sixty 
acres to each individual, and a section to the missionary society. 
No settlements arc allowed on this land until Indian^eleetinns 
are made. The remaining land ceded is held in trust by the 
United States, to'sell to the highest bidder, after having been 
surveyed, and the proceeds to be paid over to the Indians after 
paying expenses bf surveying and sale. The Pi?.:;!:: haws and 
Was are tribes of 1 the Wabash, river, Indiana. Thera are vast 
rich prairies yet retaining their name. 

Peonas and Kas Kaskia&are tribes Rom Illinois, who ha 1 long 
since left their father-land. They also ceded all tfheir land to. the 
United States except one hundred and sixty acres.to cadi individ¬ 
ual. They had 74,030. Their land is held m trust by the Uni¬ 
ted States, and to ho sold to the highest bidder. After which 
sale all these trust lands are subject to sale at $1 25 per acre for 
three yflnrs, after which the government may reduce the price of 
the land. 

The land of the Parias and Kaskaskias lay west from the Pi¬ 
ankaskaws, and bounded by the Shawnee reserve north. 

West of the Peorias and Kaskaskias adjoining, and bordering 
on the Shawnee land, lays the Ottawas land 29,120 acres—six 
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miles square. The OsiSge river rune through their land. They 
have not sold any, and will soon be extinct themselves'. 

The Chippewas have a small district of country lying 8n the 
south andwest of OttaWas, being only about three miles wide, 
and about Six miles by twelve on the south. They are the Lake 
Indiqps from Michigan. The Osage river runs a*w«sterly course! 
through thgir land, and enters the Sacs and poxes land on the 
east side and passes through it to the west. 

The Saas and Poxes of t&c Desmoines, IoWa State, have 425,200 
acres, being twenty-four'by twenty miles. It is bounded on the 
east by the Chippewas, and on the north by the Shawnee lands/ 
ebded to "the United States. 'PhcyMiave hot sold any of their 
land, and it comprises a very important district of country with 
the principal branches of the lrcad of. the' Osrgi. • S uth of the 
Sacs and Foxes is*a district>of land open for pre-emption. '*• 

West of the Miami’s land and south of tho Parias and Kas- 
kaskias, j & the old Potawalamic land, that was first granted to 
that once powerful nation of Indians, and was the locality on 
the first emigration from the States; since which they have been 
chang# to their present location on tb&Rahsas rivPr-t-a branch of 
the Osage yet retains the name of- its* old inhabitants—Potawat- 
amio creek. r J l;e Potawatamics had*.some flue improvements- 
made tliere^~hbuses| orchards, gardena&nd farms. The tradere 
among them occupied the pi ei$jis<s when they and continued 
ou the land at the organization of the territory. ’ 

Sugflr ei%ek is another branch of tho Potawatamie mdfhory, 
a great portiou of it nSw is in the Miami land. 

Mine river is another Stream tot' their residence, but is also 
iix<tho Miamiland, and sijoii willbb opun f>r scttlcnieht. 

Osawattamie is the name of ffafewn laid out by a company from 
Newr%ork. They" ar# real go -ahead, enterprising tnen. v They 
are contemplating extensive improvements in machinery. They 
are free soifers, but not abolitionists, as they informed us. 

The origin of the name of Osawattache ought to be given, as 
there is no public officer in tl\e army, or in the* U. S. Senate 
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of that name. The New Yqrkers will not be accused of paying 
court to big names for the sake of patronage. The town is lo¬ 
cated -where the Potawatamie creek empties into the Osage 
river, and they originated a name for their town from the names 
of those two streams. The locality is certainly a good one, and 
bids fair for tjio^future. 

Prom the west end of .the Sacs and Foxes land there is a dis¬ 
tance of about thirty miles between that and the Kansas land. 
The Osage river runs a north-w,est course from the south-west 
corner of the Sacs and Foxes land; north-west course to the 
north-east comer of the Kansas land, a distance of forty miles. 
All the distance fine land and timber presents every inducement 
to the farmer to make locations. Several settlements are made, 
but a vast domain remains unclaimed. To describe the adapt¬ 
edness of this portion of the territory to agriculture is wholly 
superfluous, it is rich and abounds in timber, rock coal, and good 
water, and fine settlements are making at One Hundred and 
Ten Mile creek, Willow springs, Waunonsheo. 

Due west from the Sacs and Fox laud fifty miles, and south 
from Fort Riley about the same distance js the Kansas land,?which 
includes Council Grove. The Kansas land is twenty miles square, 
containing two hundred and fifty-six thousand acres. Kansas 
land is watered by the Neasfio, or a northern branch. 

This little ba# of Indians now comprised in the small space 
of twenty miles square, was at ole time not far back, the proud 
owners-of the whole territory of Kansas. They owned Rio country 
from the Arrow rock to the Nebraska river; their wigwams lined 
the whole ' Missouri river, but alas! where are they? The.sad 
reply must be given that they are now cooped up in the smalt 
bounds of twenty miles square, Almost in the .remotest part of the 
territory, and was it not for twenty three ^sections of the' half- 
breed lands on the river, the nation would be forgotten; -except 
as the river and the territory perpetuated tho name of that onoo 
powerful and warlike tribe. * 

In 1805, history informs us, the Kansas Indians wem a fr«t 
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nation. They were then considered under Spanish dominion, 
and the whito people wore among tftem, but they never appear 
to havo made one step ot advancement towards emlization. The 
country was ceded by Spain to the United States, and. in 1*825 a 
treaty was held with the Kansas tribe of Indians at St. Louis, 
and the whole territory of what is now Kansas, was purchased 
from*hem. In that treaty they rfccognized*all the half breeds! 
and reserved to each one a section, or one mile square of land on 
the Kansas river, which amounted to twenty-three (23) sections 
donated alike to little an^ big, sdfto being at that time very young. 
The Kansas tribe ? of Indians then reserved to themselves as a na¬ 
tion, a tract of land thirty inile^square, where the Potawatamie 
Indians now have their land. These reserves to half breeds were 
located on the Kansas river, beginning at the Kansas national re¬ 
serve and extending down below Grasshopper. Afterwards the 
United States, desirous to remove the Potawatamies. from the Osage 
counlry, and mate room for them on the Kansas. They ex¬ 
changed with the Kansas Indians by giving them twenty miles 
square where they now reside at Council Grove, or other remu¬ 
neration. for the land, occupied by the Potawatamies. Now instead 
of the Kansas land being a reserve at their present location, it is 
their land. The Potawatamie land is not a reserve, nor any other 
in Kansas Territory until since this last treaty of 1854. By some 
all Indian land is called reserve, but it is not so. 

Kansas Territory was purchased from the Kansas Indians with 
the view of making it an exclusively Indian country, for the per¬ 
petual home of the several Indian tribes then scattered over the 
several States. They were ‘removeif from their several homes, 
with the faith of the government pledged that they never should 
again be molested, and that the land was granted to them in fee 
but how mutuable are human affairs on earth! 

In 1825ra railroad from? New York to the Mississippi river was 
never dreamed of, nor was the establishment of a government in 
Kansas, nor was a Kansas territory even thought of at that time. 
The various diplomatists of Washington city in 1825 and 1832i 
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were as ignorant in prospective visions of the progress of im¬ 
provements as the people were a hundred years before. President 
Jackson, with* all of his sagacity, thought he could say to the 
population “ thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” The United 
States’ troops, were used to coerce, the Indians to remove by prom¬ 
ises of this,as a fixed,territory and their permanent homes, as it 
was called beyond the Mississippi river. And now see how im¬ 
politic was the measure, far better had it been for government, 
people and Indians, that they had remained in the States, and 
the proper measures taken thereto civilize them. What it cost 
to remove the Indians would hsfve civilized them and supported 
them at the same time. 

The ultimatum is now fixodfW Indians must be civilized or 
exterminated—there is no retreat; or as the delegate from the 
pacific said the other day i it* Congress, “ Mr. Speaker, there is no 
use trying to civilize ’em, all you can do itith ’em is to sculp 
'em." A new edition of tactics in civilized extermination of 
races. 

Nearly all that portion of Kansas lying below or south of 37d 
north latitude, west,do the Arkansas river, is Indian land, except 
the land, originally designed for. the New Yir^ Indians. The 
district of land abpvp referred to lies south.of the Miami land 
ceded to the United .States, bggmnirg south of. 38d. latitude, on 
the Missouri line, twenty miles wide, and running'west a hundred- 
and fifty miies, cornering on the Arkansas river. * 

This strip of land has never been appropriated to the use for 
which it was designed, nor do wo know of any Indians being lo¬ 
cated upon it. Including this strip of land there ar<? about ninety 
miles south of the Kansas river ©pen for settlement, excepting 
the several, Indian locations heretofore Spoken of. Sdlith of this 
New York strip of land, and next to the Missouri line is the 
Cherok.ee land, twenty-five piles wideband fifty miles long. The 
greatest length north and south, containing eight hundred thou¬ 
sand aeres of land. West of the Cherokee land is the Osage 
laud, lying immediately south of the New York strip, and ex- 
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tending from the Cherokee land two hundred miles west. The 
Osage land, the Cherokee land east of it, and the New York In¬ 
dian land north of the two latter, occupies the whole of the space * 
between latitude 37d. and 38d. north, and 94d. and,98d. west 
longitude. This present disposition of the south part of the ter¬ 
ritory throws the centre on the north side of the Kansas river. 

Neasho river (meaning clear water) is a tributary of the Ar- 
kansaw river. It enters the territory of Kansas at the southeast 
corner, and extends some hundred and forty miles in a northwest 
direction through the,territory, giving out numerous branches as 
it passes—the north branch heading in the Kansas lands at Coun¬ 
cil Grove. The water is clear, bold, rapid and roeky, not suscepti¬ 
ble of navigation; it differs much from the Kansas river in color 
and .placidity. The bottom lands have good timber—through 
the Osago land the bottoms arc ve.y rich and productive, and 
will produce fine cotton. 

The Union mission of the Osage Indians gives a very flattering 
report of the products of grain, especially of, the corn crops. The 
■upper portion of the stream north of 38d.. latitude, is not so fer¬ 
tile or productive—it. affords good mill power and vast timber. 
The uplands of the Neasho is a light sandy soil some inclined to 
be gravelly, produces small,grain in ahundar.ee but corn does not 
flourish. The conutry in the vicinity of the river and its tributa¬ 
ries affords an abundance of .good sprirg water. Stone coal .is 
found in sufficient quantities fur the supply of all demands of the 
country. It is said there are minerals, such as lead and iron ore, 
the existence of which we have no certain knowledge. The south 
branch waters the New York Indian lands, running a west ecujso 
through the same until it mingles with the little Aikansas, a trib¬ 
utary of the big Arkansas, 

Verdigris river is also a tributary of Arkansas, and enters 
the territory south of the Neasho. river, in two separate branches, 
east and west forks, the two branches running nearly north, and 
heads in the land designed for, the Npw York Indians. 3?ko. great 
portion of the two branches in Kansas territory is confined to the 
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Osage Indian country, which is an excellent body of land rich 
and fertile, presenting a great inducement to the fanner. 'The 
climate of this section of cbuntry is certainly far more mild than 
on the Kansas, although the distance is but little over a hundred 
miles south. 

Lityle Osage and Marmaton rivers are tributaries of the Osage 
Tiver, they both enter the territory, from the east side, bettveen the 
Miami land and the Cherokee land south, noticing the* east por¬ 
tion of the land reserved originally for the New York Indians; 
both those streams contain good land but none of it as desirable 
as the Kansas land. We have seen numbers who had removed 
from the former to the latter, with the some oppinion. 

On the Marmaton river stands Fort Scott, and as there is no 
portion of the lands south of this stream open for settlement, the 
further particulars we omitted. 

Some of the tributaries of the upper Arkansas, such as little 
Verdigris and little Neasho, head up in the lands open for settle¬ 
ment, is in the New York Indian lands, having their confluence 
with the Arkansas, in the Osage Indian lands, and would be well 
worth the exploring by the emigant; certainly that district of 
country is very remote from commerce, and the business part of 
the territory, yet a eolony might penetrate that far, taking with 
them all the necessaries of life, make very preferable locutions; 
the grazing for cattle being superior to the north. 

The Neasho is in some respects rather superior to the big Os¬ 
age, but the former being more remote from the immediate access 
of immigrants from the states, is not so desirable for present resi¬ 
dents. The Osage river west of the Sacs and Fox Indians land 
is superior for 1 productions to the east portion. On the eastern 
portion of the streams in the territory the rock formation ap¬ 
proaches too near the surface of the ground, and in dry seasons is 
destructive to*crops; also but few springs rise to the surface of the 
ground. We are inclined to think several parts of Kansas terri¬ 
tory wiM be subject to the same disadvantages in dry weather, by 
the rocks approaching too near the surface. 
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The extraordinary cracking of the ground in dry weather has 
already been spoken of as extending one and two feet deep; this 
must be occasioned by the superficial underlay of rocks, which 
may be observed cropping out on the hill sides of the table lands. 
Whether the farmers have had reference to depth of soil in their 
selections of tillable land throughout the country, will be seen 
next summer in their first productions. Several who attempted 
to sink wells, could not penetrate farther than four or five feet 
before they were arrested by the limestone rock. But in regard 
to this, much will depend on the season; should the season prove 
wet, the defect will not be experienced, and to small grain it is 
not as injurious as to cotton or com. No crop that is harvested 
in the early part of the season will probably .be in so much 
danger. 

The Potawatamies were the first Indians on the Osage, and 
from some cause they did not succeed in farming, they willingly 
exchanged for Kansas. 

In conclusion of the description of the country in this chapter, 
we would say again to pioneers, that we have, during our sojourn 
in the territory, seen hundreds of emigrants come ’to Kan¬ 
sas territory and penetrate about seventy-five miles to the interi¬ 
or, and finding the timbered land all claimed, and occupied, be¬ 
came discouraged and returned home never again to see it. 
It is true that timber is an indispensable appendage for 
farming, but the greater portion, are much deceived in the 
amount of timber. They can see over too much space at a time, 
and in that expansive view, they overlook vast quantities of tim¬ 
ber land. 

Again, the emigrant does not advance far enough west. Every 
individual we met appeared desirous to find his location within 
the thirty or forty miles distance, on the Kansas River; and if 
he failed in that, he left dissatisfied. Then, although the timber 
certainly recedes as fast as you advance west, yet, proceed a few 
miles farther than the Potawatamie land, confine your vision 
within reasonable bounds, be careful in your examination of the 
5 
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severiri' ‘tributaries’ cf the Kansas river that 'head • South" and 
fur forty miles abbve the Potawatamie lau'd to’Smoky Hill forks 
of? the Kansas, and if the emigrant is rehsohable in his epfcuri&n 
propensity for timber, he can find a thousand good 'qiiar.er sec¬ 
tions on the several streams which empty into the Kansas.—■ 
• Mission creek, Deep creek, Wanonoehoe river, Mill creek, and up 
to'the Smoky Hill forks to Clark creek—some of these afford 
good mill power, and more or less timber, and good land—and is 
probably superior to the Osage when it is opened for settlement, 
as all the country above spoken of, and in a previous cbapier, is 
•, w open for pre-emption claims. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Climate—Health—Formation of the Earth—Drainage—Soil—Productions—Swamps— 
Crass—Kansas River described—Bottom Land—Timber—Commerce—V7ild Game 
—Wild Fruit—Water Power—Comparison with other States and Territories*— 
Nebraska—Oregon—Washington—Utah—Iowa—Missouri—Manner of Farming- 
Fencing—Osage Orange. 

The latitude being the same as that of southern Ohio, Indiana 
and Kentucky, it would have a similar climate, was it in the same 
altitude; as it is, we find it colder in the winter and warmer in 
the summer. Heavy winds prevail, not as sudden gusts, or a* 
tornadoes, but as a constant heavy current in one direction, two 
or three days at a time, dense almost as water, and seemingly 
sufficient to tear a common piece of sheeting to tatters. 

The spring water is strongly impregnated with lime and marie 
yet Kansas cannot fail to be healthy. There are no marsh 
lands; nothing to engender the miasma or azote. The air is more 
serene and placid than in the east. You can discern objects at 
a much greater distance than in the States. Heavy thunder¬ 
storms prevail, whether more severe than in the States, or 
whether the openness of the country gives them that appearance, 
we do not know. Both in the spring and fall season of the year 
we have witnessed something awfully sublime in the electric 
influence in these regions. The thunder rolls in angry fury; the 
clouds appear to descend to the eaHh, and envelope the wayfaring- 
man in their murky mist; the lightning flashes in livid flames; 
the vividness of the lightning accompanying thg crashing roar 
and peals of thunder, transfixes the beholder with an awe of 
wonder that he is alive among these fiery elements; not a tree or 
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or bush to court the direction of this electric flame. \)ne scarcely 
knows at which most to wonder his escape or its sublimity.— 
The cattle on the plains stand in great terror of this wary ele¬ 
ment, and well they may; we have known forty head to receive 
their death stroke at one flash, on the plains. 

The substratum of the whole country is limestone, which is 
found everywhere in great abundance, well shaped for building 
purposes, and of suitable sizes. This limestone is found about 
four feet below the surface of the table lands, and cropping out 
on the hill sides and on the bluff sides of the creeks and rivers, 
where large bodies of sand-stone free-stone and granite exist.— 
The general formation of the earth is hard, smooth clay, of a fine 
texture, which becomes very hard in dry weather, and easily re¬ 
moved by irregation. 

The traveled roads are very smooth in dry weather, never dusty, 
appearing the consistency of hard soap, and when washed with 
floods and rains form deep gullies on the hill sides and inclined 
plains, so that another route has to be substituted for the old 
track. ( 

Great flats and level plains are not found in Kansas as in In¬ 
diana and Illinois. In the latter, are large districts of country 
without any drainage to carry off the water, but in the former, 
every portion has its drainage, by the continued ramification of 
some large water-course up to the great dividing ridge of the 
main streams, and each branch becoming more numerous form 
narrow points as they ascend towards the table land. 

The soil is a-black, rich, productive loam, capable of producing 
every variety of vegetables. Cotton, hemp, com, sweet potatoes 
of very fine quality—every luxury that can be desired for 
culinary purposes, may be raised there. There are no swamp or 
marsh lands in the territory. The whole face of the country is 
a meadow; heavy swarths of grass can be cut from the hill 
sides and tops of the ridges. 

The bed of tfie Kansas river is about four hunched yards wide, 
the water turbid, clay colored, current placid and sjnooth, running 
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about one and a half to two miles per hour. The south side of 
the Kansas is generally high banks and bluffs, deep ravines and 
broken ground. In but few places the river from the south side 
can be approached with ease. The north side has but one or two 
places where the bluff or high bank approaches the river, and 
that for a very short distance; the bottom of the bed is, in the 
general,quicksand. In some few places a rock bottom approaches 
from the south side, and penetrates far into, or across the stream, 
but not entirely over, and forms one or two ripples. The main 
channel this summer was about ten feet wide and two feet deep. 
But the continual changes of the sand bare renders the location 
of the channel uncertain; a shallow place one day maybe wash¬ 
ed into a deep hole the next. The river is not used by the Indi¬ 
ans for navigation at all. Not a canoe is to be seen on the river, 
which surprised us very much, as the stream is seldom forded.— 
The roads are so fine throughout the country that they have gen¬ 
erally been resorted to for transportation. 

The bottom land of the Kansas is sandy and alluvial; the 
timber on the lower part, and on ground that is overflowed every 
year, is cotton wood of a large size, resembling the mountain 
poplar of the States. Farther back on the bottom there is white 
oak, elm, walnut, cherry, white ash, hickory, honey locust, syca* 
more and blackberry. The timber is good, and splits well, but is 
short bodied. The white oak is very productive of the acorn.— 
The bur oak yields an enormous large, rich nut, with a heavy 
rough burr, on which the hogs feed all winter, and fatten in great 
abundance. 

The timber is confined to the rich bottom lands and the heads 
of ravines. At the heads of gullies, ravines and 6teep places, 
there are large growths of young timber, saplings of black oak, 
hickory and white oak, that have been preserved from the action 
of fire through some peculiar seasons of wet weather, until thev 
grew large enough to smother the grass, and finally maintain 
their sovereignly —whether poplar or oak. No doubt, timber 
sovereignty would prevail in Kansas, could they enact law* to 
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suppress the sovereignty of fire, which probably will only be ef¬ 
fected by time and stocks of cattle. This season (1854) has been 
very destructive to young timber. While the leaves were yet 
green, the traveler could see, in the distance, where the fire had 
scorched whole forests of young timber, the leaves being wilted 
brown, twenty and thirty feet high, which damaged the growth 
and caused many to die. Irrigation and legal measures ought to 
be taken to arrest the further action of the fire, and the whole 
country will soon be set with thrifty timber. 

The commerce of Kansas, from present appearances, must con¬ 
sist of horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, flour, hemp and cotton. All 
these may be produced in great abundance, and sold in a foreign 
market. Com, oats, rye, potatoes and various esculents 
may be produced for home market with equal success. To the 
foreign market, conveyance must be by the Missouri river, until 
rail-roads are constructed, when they will be but two or three 
days behind Ohio and Indiana, to the eastern market. 

Wild game is very limited. The turkey and prairie chicken 
are the most common. Deer are scarce, and bears seldom seen. 
Quails prevail in large numbers. Gray squirrels are common.— 
Of all the destructive animals, wolves are most numerous; they 
are of all colors and sizes. The badger is a beautiful, slow, stupid 
animal of. dapple grey, the shape of the body ami nose resembling 
the ground-hog of the States. Raccoons are frequent, 
t Wild fruit is very limited. Walnuts, hickory-nuts, hazlo-nuts, 
:veorns, and sometimes pecons are found. Crab-apples, plums 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries and grapes are found, but 
in' uo abundance; On the Missouri bottoms and in all the timber 
land* wild honey js found in great abundance. 

Spring water is plentiful in some localities, and is confined 
mostly to .the ridges. But few streams have a sufficient quantity* 
of water to be advantageously controled for hydraulic purposes. 
The rise of water is so sudden and so, great, that the difficulty of. 
counseling it, renders it wholly unavailable as a water-power. But 
fo* of tlie small .stream*.have const-, it..jarater ttegughoutsthe 
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summer season, at least those that could be controled for hy¬ 
draulic puvpo'es with pecuniary advantage. 

COMPARISON. 

A comparison of Kansas territory with the relative advantages 
of other states and territories may not be uninteresting to the 
reader or the emigrant. In point of soil, it is not excelled by 
any of the states that the writer has visited, or of the territories 
either. As regard ■■ only the fertility of soil, Kansas is superior 
to any of the territories and to the greater portion of the State; 

Nebraska territory is not only inferior in soil, but in every other 
requisite tor farming and commercial purposes. It has neither 
the timber, water, soil, rock, minerals, or navigation that Kansas 
has, nor can it produce the same variety of articles, being farther 
north. 

' The writer has visited almost every portion of Oregon, Wash¬ 
ington, and Utah territories. Oregon territory, in fertility of soil, 
comes the nearest to an equality with Kansas. Oregon has tim¬ 
ber, is on a sea-board, and has superior advantages for navigation, 
and has a better climate than Kansc.s, but cannot pro luce the 
same number of commodities. Corn is a great staple, and must 
ever remain so, which Oregon cannot produce at all. 

Oregon does not produce better grass than Kansas, nor does any 
of the. up land produce as good. But the climate being so much 
Uiildyr, in the winter season, stock ig raised with less trouble than 
in Kansas; although milder in Oregon, tfyo winters are . very, di>, 
agreable, being continually wet and sloppy. Throughout, ^bo 
entire winter, all the flat land is like a marsh;,the summer seasoyy 
i^more pleasant than Kansas, being cool and having an agreesabb 
air pf the. most refreshing and invigorating quality—although 
w^rm in the wiutey it is too <:ool for epm, in the summer, as t$r 
;'qrei nientiqnpd. The three years the, wi^ec, was in Oregop, the 
m#st extensive sowing of small grains was done in Januaiy r a%b 
lj$>ruftryj esp^cjally ju Wa^hiugtqu territory tWQ dpgreps qorlb; 
the winter ;s?|pU<iVa8./3pw» jjpti^Mar^, the greater portionjia^ 
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over, in February. Oregon has not the advantages for commerce 
that Kansas has. Before the discovery of gold in California. 
Oregon was miserably poor ; she then inflated to a monstrous ex¬ 
tent, having an exorbitant price for every commodity produced, 
California then, in .1849-50 & ’51, produced no grain; since 
which time-, she produces a large surplus of every kind of mar¬ 
keting. And Oregon has again collapsed into poverty, trom be¬ 
ing without a market. The citizens of Oregon had become rich, 
and had, in the golden days of ’49 and ’50 become so accustom¬ 
ed to extravagance that in this collapsed state of the market they 
must again become miserable and destitute. 

California State can supply the whole pacific coast with pro¬ 
visions, and will do So when the gold fails. California is far 
superior to Kansas for eveiything; soil, climate, productions, com¬ 
merce, navigation, agriculture, stock raising, timber and minerals. 

Washington territory is inferior to Kansas in point of soil, it 
being exceedingly poor and sterile. She never can have any re¬ 
liable market; her timber, coal and fisheries, constitute her whole 
eommerco; her navigation is the best in the world. Washing¬ 
ton territory has more seaboard coast and safer harbors than any 
other territory of the same size on the globe; she has an abund¬ 
ance of fish; her good soil is timbered, yet but very little of it 
is capable of tillage; her climate is delightful; her timber can¬ 
not be excelled, for navy yards and ship building it is invaluable. 

Utah is inferior to Kansas in soil, and is wholly destitute of 
commerce or navigation. 

Concerning Minesota and New Mexico we do not know enough 
•to give any opinion. 

Iowa has not as good soil, but better timber; there is a vast 
amount of sandy, marshy, poor land within its limits. At no 
time did we find the grass as good as in Kansas. Iowa having 
the Mississippi river on one side and the Missouri on the other, 
has some advantages in commerce over Kansas, but Kansas must 
become the great thoroughfare of the East India trade by the 
Pacific rail road, passing through the center. 
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The state of Missouri has as much good land as Kansas, and 
much more timber. Missouri has many superior advantages in 
navigation and minerals, and may be justly styled vastly superior 
in every point of view. 

Compared with Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, Kansas has but few 
advantages; its agricultural productions will be equal to either, 
and in the general, superior, so far as acre for acre is concerned .; 
but the locality of Kansas is to a great disadvantage, do either. 
For stock raising, it is superior to. either. Many of the states 
and territories have far superior water power and more extensive 
minerals than Kansas. 

The persons for whom Kansas is suitable, are all those, rieh 
or poor, who have no land in the states. The prairie land desti¬ 
tute of timber, is more suitable for the rich man tlian the poor 
man. The man in the states who has a small farm of fifty or a 
hundred acres, and a large family of five or six children, depen¬ 
ding on his little farm for support, would do well to emigrate to 
Kansas. 

CULTIVATION OF LAND. 

The commencement of the cultivation of the soil in Kansas, 
is considerable of an item with the pioneer emigrant; the first 
year all wish to be engaged at the same time in breaking up the 
soil for a summer crop. On the upland prairie it requires some 
capital. A team of four or five yoke of oxen and a large prairie 
plow will be necessary: but this amount of capital, which would 
be for one man about three hundred dollars, may supply the 
wants of three or four farmers for a moderate beginning. Four 
or a less number may join teams (one plow answering for all) and 
break up sufficient for their purpose the first year. The ox team 
requires no feeding during work; fifteen or twenty acres will be 
sufficient for the support of a family for the first season; the grass 
an the prairie affording ample provender for the stock through tho 
winter. Breaking prairie will cost about three dollars per acre; 
ten acres of ground will afford sufficient eatables for a family of ' 
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five persons, and supply them with an abundance of eggs, chick¬ 
ens, butter, and milk, through the first year. After the grass is 
consumed by stpck so that wild hay cannot be obtained from the 
prairie, then it will require more cultivation. The fencing is 
a much greater item the first year; the com crop3 require a good 
fence, but the heavy expense of this may be superceded in a great 
measure, by a half dozen neighbors joining fences, at one fourth 
the expense that would be required for one farmer to enclose Ids 
ton acre field. In regard to fencing, there are a number of modes 
that the pioneer understands resorting to for economy and efficier - 
< y. The first year is all the difficulty the poor man has to sur¬ 
mount ; you cannot find any mind more fruitful for substitutes 
than the pioneer; give him the same amount of capital and he 
will live and flourislvVhere the slaveholder, with no other support 
than three or four negroes, will starve to death. After the f”st year 
there is always an abundant surplus of breaking up teams, and 
there will be no difficulty for the poor man to open up a goi 1 
ft. in with his labor. Only donate him a quarter section of prai¬ 
rie and her is sure to make a farm. The great economy in fen¬ 
cing is the least amount of timber required to cons'ruct it. Stakes 
four feet six inches long, two inqhes square, drgye ip tjie ground 
eight inches, and a slat nailed op to, keep them-steady, is proha 
bly the most economical for a timber fence. A ditch on the out¬ 
side will bo a sufficient barrier for two or three ypars, during which 
time, the Osage Orangte may Too maturing inside fhe fence, which, 
ought to be sowed by the farmer the first year. But almost e\;cry 
farm will have rock sufficient to make the main fences^ as soon ap 
ijne will permit. ^ . 

It is a very grievous (mistake to suppose that the: cquntry is 
not suitable for the.poor man; his oply fear is of not.qeing al^s, 
to corny t? for the purchase of his land; but there is no place ip. 
ihe world ajpoor man can make a.Jreginning easier, than iu 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Law of Pre-empc on—Lauds sabject to Pre-emption—1 i»e amount—Who may I’> 
empt—The method to protect 'he right—Letter of the Commissioner of the Land 
Office—Rules of . suatt - Association 

Abstract of Pre-emption laws, by R. R. Andrews, Esq., of 
Fort Leavenworth, and published in a Kansas City paper: 

“I send you herewith, for publication, the following abridg¬ 
ment of the pre-emption law of 4th September, 1841, the 
provisions of which have been applied to the public lands of this 
territory. This I do at the suggestion of some of the actual set¬ 
tlers, and because I believe that at the present time it is inconvenient 
for most of the pre-epiptors in Kansas to perils’ that law as read¬ 
ily and frequently as they might desire. The act may be found 
in volume 5, of the United States at large, pages 453-458: 

I. Lands subject to Pre-emption. —By section ten of said 
act it is provided that the public lands to which the Indian title 
had been extinguished at the time of the settlement, and which' 
had also been surveyed prior thereto, .shall be subject to p-e-emp- 
tion, and purchase at the rate of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per ^cre. And the act of 22d J.uly, 1854, section twelve, the, 
pre-emption of unsurveyed lands is recognized as legal. Lands 
of the following description-are excepted: Such as are included 
iu. any reservation, by any treaty, law or proclamation of the 
President 'o£ the UnitecVStates, or reserved.forsaliues, or for other; 
purposessections sixteen and thirty-six iu each township, they 
being reserved for school purposes (organic act of Kansas, s ■••tion 
thirty-four); lands.iuciuded whbin the limits of any incorporated, 
town, or which have been selected as the site for a city o- town; 
lands actually settled and occupied tor. the purposes of unde , and 
not agriculture; and glands on which, are situated any fcnow.u sa¬ 
lines. or minev ' , , 
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II. The amount designated, is any number of acres not ex¬ 
ceeding one hundred and sixty. 

III. Who mat Pre-empt. —Every person being the head of 
a family, or widow, or single man, over the age of twenty-one 
years, and being a citizen of the United States, or having filed 
his declaration of intention to become a citizen, as required by 
the naturalization laws. But no person shall be entitled to more 
than one pre-emptive right; and no person who is the proprietor 
of three hundred and twenty acres of land in any state or terri¬ 
tory of the United States; and no person who shall quit or 
abandon his residence on his own land to reside on the public 
land in the same state Or territory shall acquire any right of pre¬ 
emption. 

IV. The Method to Protect the Right. —The pre-emptor 
must make a settlement on the land in person; inhabit and im¬ 
prove the same, and erect thereon a dwelling. And when the 
land has been surveyed previous to settlement, the pre-emptor 
shall, within thirty days of the date of settlement, file with the 
register of the proper district,’ a written statement describing the 
land settled upon, and declaring the intention of snch person to 
claim the same under the provision of the pre-emption law. And 
within twelve mouths of the date of the settlement, such person 
shall make the requisite proof, affidavit and payment. When 
unsurveyed lauds are pre-empted (act of 1854,) notice of the 
specific tracts claimed, shall be filed with the surveyor-general, 
within three months after the survey has been made in the field. 
And when two or more persons shall have settled on the same 
quarter-section, the right of pre-emption shall be in him or her 
who made the first settlement; and questions arising between 
different settlers shall be decided by the register and receiver of 
the district within which the land is situated, subject to an appeal 
and revision by the secretary of the treasury of the United 
States. 

And the settler must make oath before the receiver or register 
that ho or she has never had the benefit of any right of the pre¬ 
emption act; that he or she is not the owner of three hundred 
and twenty acres of land in any state or territory of the United 
States, nor hath he or she settled upon and improved said land 
to sell the same on speculation, but in good faith to appropriate 
to his or her own exclusive use and benefit; and that ho or she 
has not directly or indirectly made any agreement or contract, in' 
any way or manner, with any person or persons whatsoever, by 
which the title which he or she might acquire from the govern- 
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rnent of the United States should enure in whole or in part to 
the benefit of any person except himself or herself; and if any 
person taking such oath shall swear falsely in the premises, he or 
she shall be subject to all the pains and penalties of perjury and 
shall forfeit the money which he or she may have paid for such 
land, and all the right and title to the same; and any grant or 
conveyance which he or she may have made, except in the hands 
of bona fide purchasers for a valuable consideration, shall be null 
and void. 

Proof of the requisite settlement and improvement shall be 
made by the pre-emptor to the satisfaction of the register and 
receiver, in the district in which the lands so claimed lie, who 
shall each be entitled to receive fifty cents from each applicant 
for his services reudcred as aforesaid; and all assignments and 
transfers of the right hereby secured prior to the issuing of the 
patent, shall be null and void. 

In the above I have sought to give all the •material parts of 
the pre-emption act in as condensed and clear a form as practi¬ 
cable ; trusting it may be of sendee to those who wish to avail 
themselves of the beneficent provisions of that law.” 

The following letter from the Commissioner of the land-office 
may also be of service to settlers: — 

GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 

October 13th, 1854. 

Sir: —In reply to.the inquiries in yours of the 10th instant, 
in relation to the “rights of settlers in Kansas” I have to state: 

1. That a “squatter” will not be allowed to take more than 
one hundred and sixty acres by pre-emption. 

2. That the “terms of payment” will be one dollar and twenty- 
five cents per acre, at any time after the survey, and before the 
commencement of the public sale, including the land settled. 

3. The “putting steam saw or grist mills in operation on mill 
sites” will not give a preference right. 

4. Payment and entry can be made after survey, and before 
public sale. 

5. The purchase money can not be paid a portion at one time 
and a portion at another; nor can the pre-emptor sell his right, 
and the purchaser stand in his place. 

. 6. The requisites to a pre-emption will be perceived from the 
accompanying copy of a circular from this office. 

7. Information with regard to lands not subject to pre-emption 
may be obtained from this office. 
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I v oukl lake occasion to remark, that Hone of the lands in 
this tciiijxa'v t r Kcbraska, /which were ceded- by the Delawares, 
•/owa^anil Weas, by treaties in May last ,, arc subject to pre¬ 
emption , with the exception of the u ovllet,” within the Delaware 
cession. The lands thus ceded (with the exception mentioned) 
arc to be offered at auction , to be sold for the benefit of the 
Indians. 

The “outlet” referred to is subject to pre-emption, because it is 
excepted from the lands to be thus sold, having been ceded for 
the specific sum of ten thousand dollars. 

John Wilson, Com’r. 


As the lines of the government survey will not correspond 
with those of the claims, the claimant* agree that they will mu¬ 
tually convey to each other, so that each shall obtain,as nearly as 
possible, his ew n 

Such rales of a squatter association are here subjoined:— 

Whereas, the laws of the United States confer upon citizens 
the privilege of holding land by pre-emption right: and whereas 
the Kansas valley, in part, is now open for such settlement, or 
location of claims; and whereas we, the people of this convention 
have, and are about to select homes in this territory, and in order 
to protect the public good, and secure equal jnstice to all,' we 
solemnly agree and bind ourselves to be governed by the follow¬ 
ing ordinances: 

First. We recognize the right of every citizen of the United 
States, of lawful age, or who may be the head of a family, to 
select, mark, and claim, two hundred and forty acres of land, viz: 
one hundred and sixty acres of prairie {fend, and eighty acres of 
timber land—aud who shall, within sixty days after the treaty 
is ratified, proceed to erect tbereon a cabin, or such other improve¬ 
ments as he may deem best and shall, within sixty days after the 
ratification of the treaty, ente. thereon as a resident. 

Second. A claim, thus made and registered, shall be good 
sixty days from the ratification of the treaty, at which time the 
claimant, if the head of a family, shall move r ion and make his 
home, on either the prairie or timber land, which shall make them- 
both good, and shall be regafded so by the settlers. Single per¬ 
sons, or females, making claims, shall he entitled to hold them by 
becoming residents of the territory, whether upon their claims or 





othci vi Any pter-on making •> claim, as above, shall \> ■ <•«<, i- 
tlo.1 (o a day addhional, >• :• • \en liv e mill .:.•■/ !. .v • 

Tiued. No pc: sh;u! !. ;l 1 mac than ■ :. ■ claim, direr iy vi 

indirectly. 

Fourth. No person shall be allowed to enter upon any previ¬ 
ously made claim. 

Fifth. All persons failing to commence improving, or entering 
th' , >j, witb : n the time specified, shall forfeit the same, and it 
shr’l be lawful for any other citrzen to enter thereon. 

Sixth. Each claimant shall, at all reasonable limes, hold him¬ 
self in readiness to point out the extent of his claim, to any per n 
who may wish to ascertain that fact. 

Seventh. It shall 1 ■ the duty of the register to put every 
applicant upon proof, oath, or aflhmat' >, that the claim offered 
for registry is free ''em the claim of any other person. 

Eighth. Eve. y application for registry, shall he made in the 
following from, \ '< /,: “ I apply for cert’ficare of registi y for a claim 

select 1 aud marked on tia&— lay of--1S5 , lying and being 

in- ,.n f miug one hundred and sixty a -res pr? : 'ie land, a id 

eighty acn v of timber land, and declare upon honor, that the 

said claim was select id and marked on tl — lay of-and 

that I am cheming ,but the one >n. my own right, and that it was 
not cla'med by any other} -sou or a lected to be signed by the 
applicant.” A ny person facing to make this 'cert'finite shell not 
be entitled to register. ^ 

Ninth. We agree on the surveys of the territory to mutually 
deed and redeed to each other so as to leav < he land as nr .r as 
possible a. 5 * claimed.” 


| 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Lawrence City—Exceleior City—Threatened Fight—Misiourians Rallied—Great Ex¬ 
citement—To ArmB—Fight Prevented—Abolition Oligarchy and Slaveholding Oli¬ 
garchy Compared—Stolen Tent. 

Lawrence City being a town of so much notoriety and interest 
in the country, demands a chapter in history to record some of 
the exciting incidents -connected with its first settlement. 

When the Massachusetts emigrants arrived at their present lo¬ 
cality last August, the land on the river was all claimed and 
settled upon; they finally succeeded in purchasing one quarter 
on the river, for which, or the good will of the settlers, they agreed 
to give one thousand dollars. Adjoining this quarter on the east 
was a most eligible claim, belonging to one Baldwin; not succeed¬ 
ing in purchasing his good will, they conceived the project of 
getting possession of it under the provisions of the pre-emption 
law, where it says: “ No man shall pre-empt any town or incor¬ 
porated city.” Their construction of the act was that if they 
could lay out a town upon any settler’s claim, it would prevent 
him from holding a pre-emption. With this view they sent an 
agent (Mr. Blood) to Washington to ascertain from the commis¬ 
sioner of the land office, the legal effect of the pre-emption law. 

During the abscence of this agent, Mr. Baldwin associated him¬ 
self with Messrs. Babcock, Stone and Freeman, to lay out a city 
upon his claim, he still residing upon it. Accordingly they pro¬ 
ceeded and laid out the “City of Excelsior,” before the Associa¬ 
tion had commenced their town. 
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When Babcock & Co. had their city ready for sale, one of the 
Yankees had pitched his tent upon a portion, which was looked 
upon by tho Excelsior company with some suspicion of a “Gre¬ 
cian horse,” and advised Baldwin that the suspicious intruder had 
better be removed, preparatory to selling lots. This removal he 
w$3 about to undertake, when the alarm was given and the whole 
Yankee corps assembled under the direction of their chief, Dr. 
Robinson, armed to the teeth with fusees, revolvers, and dirks, 
to resist the removal of the tent; no blood was shed and a par¬ 
ley ensued. Babcock attempted to rally the settlers to arms to 
oppose force by force, but not succeeding that day, and being 
outnumbered ten to one, they abandoned the tent-removal for 
tho time being. 

About the time of this hostile movement, Mr. Blood arrived 
from Washington, with the good news that the Association could 
take what land they desired for their city. Thereupon they im¬ 
mediately commenced laying out their town and spreading it over 
the town of Excelsior with as much confidence as a United States’ 
surveyor would subdivide the United States domain, and that 
was the last of “Excelsior.” If one city was available to hold 
the land, why not another, excepting as might gives right ? 

A great antipathy existed between the yankees and settlers 
throughout the country. A meeting was held, and resolutions 
passed by the settlers, that the claim of Baldwin should be reliev¬ 
ed from the incumbrance of the yankee tent, and the 14th day of 
October was fixed for deciding the contest. But previous to this 
time the settlers met to the number of twenty-five, armed and 
equiped for war, determined to remove the obnoxious tent from 
the town of “Excelsior.” The yankees soon paraded to the 
number of one hundred and twenty-five, well armed for any 
emergency. Hear the tent stood a lqg-cabin, the cracks partly 
open. In this cabin the yankees took shelter. They were in 
shooting distance of the tent. The settlers were in the open 
prairie, fully exposed to the fire of the yankees. The settlers, 
instead of marching up to the tent, and boldly removing it, as 
6 
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they might have done, stood off in shooting distance, and sent a 
sister of Baldwin to effect the removal. The woman took down 
the tent, and was bearing it off, in full view of both armies with 
guns poised, when just before she crossed the line, lest it should 
lose its magic spell, two or three stout yankees sallied out, and 
returned the tent to its location. The Missourians, as they were 
called by the yankees, either through fear of killing the woman, 
or through fear of the return fire, did not hssault, hut by procla¬ 
mation, challenged the yankees to come out ■ of. the cabin and 
take a fair fight, they being six to one. The yankees having 
accomplished all they wished, declined the challenge.. 

The Missourians of the territory, and the Missourians resident 
of the State of Missouri, had threatened to drive the yankees 
from the country, and now they were formally called upon by the 
settlers to aid in the maintenance of their legal rights. Runners 
were sent to Missouri for aid, and due notice given of the day. 
Every preparation was made for a severe contest, and a large 
force from Missouri expected. Mr. J. B. Chapman was requested 
by both parties to speak to them that day, to which he assented, 
provided they would not eome to the ground with arms, which 
condition was agreed to. The day of battlS arrived, and much 
anxiety was manifested. A large number of people assembled, 
and Mr. C. addressed them on the political interest of Kansas, 
and the necessity of peace and harmony. They all became ab¬ 
sorbed in politics, and relinquished the contest for a claim. All 
appeared well pleased that the matter at issue was disposed- of 
so quietly, excepting the agent of the Aid Society, Mr. Pomroy, 
who is a man of great self-importance and contracted prejudices. 
He seemed disappointed that he had not had a more conspicuous 
part to act in the winding up of the drama. 

The Massachusetts Aicf Society were unwise or unfortunate in 
the selection of an agent to give the Association influence in the 
country and secure confidence. Mr. Pomroy being overbearing 
and dictatorial in his assumptions of authority in the Association, 
even presuming to bargain off their votes, it is alleged, tended 
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greatly to prejudice independent freemen against the association, 
and hence against the principles advocated by them. 

The selfish and proscriptive spirit of some members, but more 
particularly of the leaders of the association, drove from the 
anti-slavery ranks great numbers of non-committal citizens, just 
as the proscriptive spirit of the Missourians drove from their ranks 
great numbers, who would otherwise, from negro prejudices have 
Chosen a pro-slavery policy. This third class have no cordiality 
with cither extreme, regarding the oligarchy of abolitionism 
quite as oppressive and repulsive to an independent spirit, as the 
oligarchy of slaveholders. They have as yet no separate organ¬ 
ization, but will yet rally under the independent standard pf 
American liberty. 

About the time of tho Excelsior and’ Lawrence contest, to de¬ 
cide which of the two gentlemen should be the city, several rather 
exciting incidents occurred. The Yankees had numerous little 
military mess tents of heavy thick canvass, which they stuck all 
over the country on nearly every man’s claim; the public lines 
not being run by the United States, it was uncertain where they 
might fall, hence every neighbor had an apppendage of one of 
these, similar to the one on which war was formerly declared. 
One day one of these tents was missing; some wag or unruly 
wight had come along and beholding its lonely condition, had 
pitched it into a tree top. Immediately the Yankees were like 
a disturbed bee hive; guns and revolvers were loaded, belts with 
bowie knives and dirks were hurriedly fastened on as though the 
Cossacks at Inkerman were coming down upon them, and arms 
were fired off to insure good order. The writer was just at this 
moment passing through the village of Lawrence to see a neigh¬ 
bor who had a claim adjoining the Yankee town, a man of re¬ 
spectability, who had been a captain in the Mexican war, and of 
undoubted bravery; we had just entered the house and began to 
relate the war preparations in town, (not knowing the cause,) 
when eight or ten strong men, armed to the teeth, each having a 
fusee, revolver and bowie knives,rushed in at the door; not being 
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guilty of any crime, we felt no alarm; they demanded to search 
the house for a stolen tent and shot gun. The lady lequested 
them to wait until her husband could be sent for, and immediate¬ 
ly sent for him; but we knew that would not do, that if he were 
there, he would kill them on the spot, and advised the lady to 
permit the search, and a big, ugly looking. Sythian Yankee com¬ 
menced searching more minutely than could have been anticipa¬ 
ted fpr a tent cloth; he began his search in the band boxes and 
among the ladies’ fine clothes; we then demanded his authority. 
He showed us a pretended warrant, issued by one of the defacto 
petifoggers of the town; we told the leader he was no gentleman 
to make such an unreasonable search. We began to feel excited 
at their rude and unmanly conduct, and they left before the hus¬ 
band arrived. When he came home, we endeavored to dissuade 
him from resenting it, but to no purpose; he armed himself, and 
approached the agent, Dr. Robinson, and demanded if he sent his 
ruffians to search, his house.' Robinson denied knowing anything 
of it, and quite an excitement prevailed. A number of such 
low bread, vulgar rowdyisms occured. ' 

Two young men, printers, built a house on a vacant claim, and 
one day while sitting in their cabin cooking, the top of the housB 
began to open, and in a few minutes not a log or stick of a house 
surrounded them. At a distance on the claim, a new house grew 
up like Jonah’s gourd. 

In justice to the yankees we must here say, for valor and 
bravery, they have given sufficient proof, and that they would 
have fought on the day fixed for the contest had there been suf¬ 
ficient reason to do so, there is no doubt. The Missourians had 
boasted much of driving them from the country, and the settlers 
around the yankee settlement had entertained high anticipations 
of assistance from the boasted valor of the Missourians. Those 
who were sent on the embassy of rallying the help for the 14th 
of October, related frightful 6tories of the yankee weapons, and 
the battle that was near being fought. They exaggerated their 
story no doubt, for the object of exciting their military enthusi- 
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asm; but on cool reflection it proved a damper upon tlie spirits 
of tho ally. On tho day fixod for the final battle, which was 
to decide the fate of yankeedom in Kansas, not a Missourian made 
ins appearance except the settlers, and many of them did not 
appear, and they deserved to be named for their vaunting, boast* 
ing manifestations. Like Fallstaflj they detained from this deadly 
conflict with a view to fight at the ballot box, and not at the 
bayonet. One man from near Lawrence City, went to Missouri for 
help; after several days trial raised no help or succor, and returned 
much disgusted, declaring he would attend to his own business. 

There were strong prejudices existing against the Missourians, 
by another class of settlers in Kansas, who were also opposed to 
abolitionism; they were numerous and were generally from Illi¬ 
nois, Ohio and Indiana. 

The cause of this inveterate hatred in their breasts, was that 
many of them reached the Kansas line before the treaty was rat¬ 
ified, and by persuasion and threats against their entering the 
Indian country; they were compelled to remain in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Westport and other villages; inquisitorial committees 
had been organized along on the frontier, whose business it was 
to enquire into the political proclivities of these emigrants. The 
State from which they came was made the criterion, and without 
a trial or farther enquiry many of them were told that they were 
required to remove back and leave tho town in so many hours. 
Some were compelled to comply with this demand or suffer lynch 
law, with the destruction of their property, and the distress of a 
helpless family. Some were subjected to these trying scenes of 
the inquisitorial tribunals, and were compelled to decamp, who 
were' as indifferent to anti-slavery or pro-slavery, as they were to 
a shooting star. 

This imprudence of the Missourians in attempting to strengthen 
their slavery institutions, lost them both influence and strength, 
and created them enemies that never will be reconciled until they 
«an be revenged. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Remarks—Arrival of Governor Reeder—Great Pageantry—Figkt by Squatters—Gov¬ 
ernor adjudicating a Criminal cause—Authority—Leavenworth City sale—Westport, 
Mo.—Company proceeds to Kansas—Train—Procession—Town of Franklin—Ex- 
hilerating influence—Arrival at Lawrence City—Coalition reception—Douglas City 
—Speculation—Proclamation—Election distric ts. 

To give the reader some idea of the sensation which the arrival 
of the first appointed governor of a territory produces in this 
country, we give in this chapter somewhat in detail the first move¬ 
ment of Governor Reeder, and the parade and pageantry attending 
them. 

Whether an appointee to office, whom the citizens of Kansas 
had no more to do with the making of, than the President of 
Hayti; appreciates such adulation and covets the notoriety, must 
be left to correction. 

About the 6th of October, Governor Reeder with other officers 
of the territory, arrived at Fort Leavenworth, and was received 
with great pomp and pageantry. Some deposed monarch return¬ 
ing to his kingdom, could not have been receivod with more 
enthusiasm and demonstrations of joy. Even President Pierce 
would have envied the adulation shown to one of his own creatuures. 
Due notice had been sent of the time, and formal preparations 
made for his reception, by the appointment of a Dr. Lub, to de¬ 
liver the reception address; the great honor of which the renouned 
doctor speaks of with much eclat. The Governor arrived just in 
time for the great sale of lots at Leavenworth City. 

Immediately after the Governor’s arrival at the fort, a squatter 
fight took place with deadly weapons, for a claim of land. Rifles, 
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revolvers and dirks were freely lifted to a serious result. His ex¬ 
cellency issued liis warrant and brought the beligerants before him; 
sat upon the trial as a committing justice of a criminal court; 
convicted the defendant, and admitted him to bail on a twenty 
thousand dollar bond. This proceeding was certainly anomulous 
and strange. Who (her the governor is a lawyer or not, the writer 
is not informed. Whether the organic law of the territory gave 
such jurisdiction to tho executive or not, it is not necessary to 
enquire, for it would bo unconstitutional and contrary to common 
law and reason. The governor of a territory is as far from hav¬ 
ing such jurisdiction as the legislature. Why the supreme judges 
did not sit as committing magistrates in that memorable case, is 
easily conjectured; for unless the offence had been committed 
against the United States, they had no jurisdiction, there being 
no law in Kansas at that time making culpable local offences in 
the territory; but that was what the officers were sent there for, 
viz: to organize the territory by legislative enactments. The 
immediate duty of a governor of a territory is apparent from 
common reason and common sense, without reference to the or¬ 
ganic law. Surely “ popular sovereignty ” was most greviously 
represented in the orgauic law, if the governor was executive, leg¬ 
islative and judiciary. 

That Governor Reeder has made a very great mistake in the 
organization of Kansas territory, there is no doubt, and this 
mistake cannot be remedied until it is eradicated by the action of 
the people in process of time. 

The people are sadly disappointed in the powers of a governor, 
and with a good reason, as the general impression through the 
country was that the governor had only to nod and his mandates 
for weal or woe were obeyed. A sycophantic adulation was paid 
him, which misled both governor and subjects. The prevailing 
idea of his immediate patronage sent him scores of courtiers, 
liis immediate engagement in land speculation and neglecting the 
more important duties of public affairs, opened the eyes of his 
devotees, and he finally stood before them in his true character. 
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The governor, while at Westport, Mo., was quite a lion; he 
carried with him what the people called liis suite —a secretary and 
aitachees of his department. Before leaving the fort a deputa¬ 
tion from Lawrence had waited upon him to invite him to make 
a formal visit to that city—the speculators of that city had ex¬ 
pressed a determination to buy the right of the capitol. 

About th e 24th of October, the governor made preparations 
to make a formal visit to the Yankee City. On the day appoint¬ 
ed, the governor, his suite, attachees, public officers of the territory, 
and a numerous train of carriages, horsemen, and attendants, left 
Westport, Mo., where all was excitement and congratulation, for 
the territory of Kansas, for the purpose, as said, of canvassing 
the territory preparatory to its organization. With what sincer¬ 
ity this profession was made, subsequent movements will 6how. 
The Missourians having his confidence, were in fine cheer; seem¬ 
ingly nothing dampened by the intended visit, reception and good 
cheer at the abolition city of Lawrence. When they left West- 
port, it is said the train exceeded a mile, having much the 
appearance of a funeral procession. 

As the long train of black carriages and horsemen issued from 
the dense copse of brush and timber along the Wakarusia rivet, 
and become extended in full view of the town of Franklin, and 
the cabins around the country, their elevation afforded them a 
commanding appearance for many miles aronnd. Arriving at 
the village, the cavalcade made a short halt. The women and 
children came running from the neighboring cabins, enquiring 
with breathless anxiety, “Is that the Governor and his men ?”— 
All who accompainied the Governor had a peculiar consequence 
attached to his person, and always afterwards when seen in the 
country, was recognized and reported as “that’s one of the Gov- 
amor’s men,” and ho was supposed to know something of the 
business of the Governor, and was questioned accordingly. 

It was supposed that the consequence of being attached to the 
retinue of a Nebraska Governor had such an exhilerating influence 
«u the mind, that symptoms of intoxication would frequently ap- 
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pear, which caused some of tho old-fashioned, unsophisticated 
inhabitants of Franklin, who were not initiated in the principles 
of electro-psychology, to say imprudently, they “really thought 
some of tho Governor’s men were drunk,” or “had been drinking.” 
A knowing old lady near Franklin, a second Mrs. Partington, 
said they were “tho smartest men, she ever saw, and sho ki^w 
something about men in her days,” she said “they could lean over 
and all about on a horse without falling off.” 

On the arrival of the cavalcade at Lawrence city, during the 
preparations for exhibition, the company • took occasion to stroll 
over the city, which consisted of one cabin, called the “old forC 
from the fact of the Yankees having used it as a retreat and de¬ 
fense in the squatter war, two long hay-rick tents, and a dozen 
camp tents. 

From the pledge made in the east, of city lots to each emi¬ 
grant, it became nccessary'to obtain a large plot of ground. Sixty 
lots had been pledged to each one of the Association. This was 
the great inducement for emigration; hundreds depended on 
nothing else but tho resources of the town property, and by this 
tenure they were held together, for the operation of their leaders 
and designing agents. Now if their number of votes could pro¬ 
cure the seat of government, so much better for themselves.— 
Pomroy had his speech made to order a week previous to the ar¬ 
rival of the governor, and read the manuscript to some outsiders. 

To read the grand reception of governor Reeder, one would 
suppose tho visit to be entirely accidental; that as his Excellency 
was traveling through on important business of the territory, 
he casually stopped at Lawrence. The reader would not suppose 
for a moment that it was a deep laid scheme or design of two 
parties in politics, antipodes to each other, and each acting for a 
private scheme of underground speculation. The Governor hav¬ 
ing the fancied vision of sections of land floating before his c-yes, 
as he walked to the platform, could not help enquiring “how iar 
to the half breed Kansas Indians ? 

For the consummation of the future plans of the two aspirant^ 
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•it was necessary bis Excellency should have a delegate in Con¬ 
gress, viz., the man he had with him if he could get the votes. 
It was publicly urged by the private secretary while at Law- 
rcnco, that the Governor had the permanent locating of the scat 
of Government, and the expending of eight thousand dollars on 
the Capitol. This had been the bait for Pomroy. The politics 
of each was to be moulded into a proper shape and swallowed by 
the other. Flenkin, a “Nebraska Democrat,” was to remain neu¬ 
tral and mum on politics, and so he did until the day of election, 
never having uttered a sentiment in public on any topic whatev¬ 
er, except to the Yankees, in their private association after night. 
He never met the other candidates on the stump. The high 
sounding title of “Minister Plenipotentiary to Denmark , and a 
wealthy lawyer of Pennsylvania,” which was flourished in the 
papers on his arrival, was to be his passport, with the official aid 
of tho Governor. 

After the party left Lawrence City, they proceeded to one 
of quite a different 6cenc, where the governor readily 
atoned for the little abolitionism he had swallowed, by purchas¬ 
ing a share in the town of Douglas. Such devotion at the shrine 
of slavery would certainly silence the voice of old fogyism. lie 
designated Douglas city as a place to open the polls for the elec¬ 
tion, which consideration Lawrence city had also received. Kan¬ 
sas river being made the northern line of the election districts, 
neither Lawrence nor Douglas city were the proper places for 
holding the election, as the district extended thirty miles south. 
Although he took a share in Douglas city at two hundred and 
fifty dollars, yet he no doubt would as soon think of building a 
city on a crocodiles back; but this tribute to slavery was a small 
sum for the gratitude due for his office, and that devotion was 
necessary for tho troublesome abolition dinner, which might other¬ 
wise have caused suspicion that he was favorable to freedom. It 
was boasted of by some of the company on their return 
to Missouri how adroitly the governor had answered the speech 
of Pomroy the abolition agent, when he said “ We believe you 
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to bo like ourselves, in favor of free institution#.” The governor 
answered emphatically that he was “ in favor of free schools .” 

From Douglas the governor and his friends pursued their course to 
the Potawatamie payment. Tko same day the party arrived llis 
Excellency purchased one section of Kansas half-breed land, and 
next day pursued his journey to the Kansas tribe of Indians at 
Council Grove; seoking out the half-breeds who had assembled 
there preparatory to their payment, he purchased some five or six 
more sections, but the wife and the husbands not being there to¬ 
gether the execution of the deeds were defered, to meet them on 
the land at Pappan Ferry, where he repaired in a few days, and 
finished the contract. 

During this time the Indian payments were all progressing t 
there being about two million dollars to be paid out to the Indi¬ 
ans of Kansas territory this year. 

About the tenth of November, the Governor returned to Fort 
Leavenworth and immediately proceeded to issue his proclama¬ 
tion for the election of delegate to Congress. No steps had 
been taken to ascertain the number of inhabitants or the number 
of legal voters, and without any proclamation of organization, 
His Excellency proceeded at once to order an election for delegate 
to Congress, and appointed the several places for holding the 
election. As the districts must be changed in so short a time, 
it will be of but little interest to give them here. 

In regard to the districts as designated in the proclamation, 
considering the source from which the Governor had to get 
or did get his information of tho country, probably they were as 
good as could have been expected. Some did not contain five 
votes in the district, as that at Marysville, tho eleventh district. 

The twelfth comprises tho people of the Nimehaw, on the 
north line of the territory. The plan of election on the Kansas 
river, eighty miles distant from the voters. The people of Nim- 
ohaw had no election. So with several of the districts, tho places 
of holding the election being in one comer or on the line of the 
district, and the inhabitants immediately across the line, being in 
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another district, while the place of election was probably fifty 
miles distant. Nothing short of taking the census and changing 
the districts, can possibly satisfy the inhabitants at another eleo- 
tion. If the Governor had asked some old pioneer farmer how 
to prevent spurious votes, he could have told His Excellency to 
first take the census, and send a copy of a register of every legal 
voter to the polls. After the voting was over, a comparison of 
register and polls would detect the fraud. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

Ecmarks— Proclamation—Reported Coalition—New Candidates—Coll ta g Iv» 
Meeting—Convention not Organized—Result. 

It would require moro Bpaee than this limited work will admit 
of to give a detailed account of the different phases and manoeu- 
vers of the wireworkers in the election for Delegate; that the 
Governor came there fully prepared, as he supposed, with his 
instruments to cany the territory by the patronage of his office, 
there is not the least doubt. His first intrigue was with the abo¬ 
lition faction , but by certain political.distinguishment, paid court 
to every slaveholder in the territory; the appointment of the 
judges of the elections shows it. Flenekin, who accompanied him 
from Pennsylvania, also accompanied him over the territory. On 
his arrival, Flenekin was announced as being an extraordinary 
man, but not a word of his being a candidate until a few days be¬ 
fore the election. On the arrival of Reeder and Flenekin, there 
were but two prominent candidates in the territory; Wakefield, 
an abolitionist and the acknowledged candidate of the Yankees 
at Lawrence city, and Chapman, a democrat from Indiana,who,al¬ 
though in favor of a free state, sustained the institution where 
the law and the constitution fixed it. Mr. Chapman was strongly 
opposed to abolitionism, and was supported in his pretensions as 
a candidate, by the pro-slavery men and the free soilers. On 
the issuing of the proclamation, Gen. Joseph Whitfield had not 
been hearct of in the territory, he being an Indian agent at Fort 
Laramie; nor had. Flenekin, the governor’s pet, been thought ot 
When Flenekin was announced, the governor's intrigue for a thou- 
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sand yankee votes ran over tho country like wild fire, tlie charge 
was publicly made in print, and certain facts proved it to be 
true, only the part of getting the thousand votes-failed. 

The co-alition with the yankees raised a desperate excitement 
among the pro-slavery men. The governor’s influence was sup¬ 
posed to be so great that ho could elect almost who he pleased, 
hence the report of the thousand votes was a perfect earthquake; tho 
pro-slavery men thought their defeat almost certain. Gen. 'Whit¬ 
field having been an old resident of the territory, was sought out 
as the mast efficient candidate to meet the emergency and beat 
the governor’s man, and Chapman, from the necessity of the 
occasion, had to decline. It was a desperate game they had to 
play as they supposed. It was supposed the thousand yankees 
could bo made forthcoming, and some maneuvering was resorted 
to, to keep Wakefield on tho track, so as to divide the abolition 
votes; but all these desperate measures that the pro-slavery men 
resorted to, to defeat the governor’s pet, proved to be unnecessary. 
That the pro-slavery men and free soilers could have elected either 
Whitfield or Chapman, without a single Missourian crossing the 
line to givo a vote, is certain. 

Much has been said about the unjust election of Gen. Whit¬ 
field, and while their is no excuse or justification of tho foreign 
voting, yet it proved a just rehuke to those petty territorial ap¬ 
pointees, who go there with their official influence to speculate 
upon the people; every principle of business was to be monopo¬ 
lized by a gormandizing governor, and the people ought to thank 
heaven for averting so great a calamity as the election of Flenekin. 

A few days before the election a mass-meeting was called at 
Leavenworth City, to nominate a candidate for delegate. Of 
course at that late period it was impossible for a notice to go over 
the territory; tho hand bills were sent ont on Monday, and the 
meeting was to take place on Wednesday. It never was intended 
to go farther than the neighbourhood of Leavenworth Fort and 
town, and evidently intended as a gull upon the people. 

While the numerous voters in the territory are busily engaged 
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in their rural pursuits: providing comforts for a family of helpless 
children, a few speculating and intriguing officers and other idle 
speculators and pctifogers, are concocting some plan to hoodwink 
the unsuspecting farmer, and with a political correl, as they drive 
wild cattle on hoard a ship or hogs on the «ars, they would force 
him into their measures. Finally half a dozen intriguers, as at 
Leavenworth, by making a big show as the mass-convention, would 
control’the hundreds that knew nothing about it; but in this 
case they were caught in their own trap. 

Where the call for a mass-meeting originated has never been 
ascertained, nor did it serve the purpose intended. It was,very 
clandestinely gotton up, notice and all having only two days ex¬ 
istence, and finally produced two candidates instead of one. 
Each party denied knowing anything of the call for the conven¬ 
tion, and there being no person to father the call, the convention 
was not organized, but Whitfield mounted the rostrum and made 
a speech; Flenekin, althongh at the time announced in the papers 
as a candidate, refused to make a public speech. 

The writer was not present at this convention, but it is said 
about five hundred Missourians were in attendance. This assem¬ 
blage might have been indicative ofiwhat followed, yet no one 
appeared to anticipate the perfect organization that had been 
made east of Missouri. 

The sale of lots of two or three pro-slavery towns had been 
fixed on one week previous to the election. The number of 
Missourians that attended .showed the organization to be complete, 
and at these sales of town lots a great influence was obtained 
over the common people.* 

The Governor’s influence was feared very much, for with the 
Proclamation, was sent Public Messengers with the tickets of 


*At the sale of lots of Douglas City, Mr. Chapman was requested to pronounce 
a eulogy on the patron of the town, Gen. Whitfield said it was a ptetty eulogy, but 
it sounded like an obituary and that Mr. Douglas was not dead. Chapman said he 
asked pardon then, and would take it back. 
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Flenekin, and imposing handbills setting forth who he was, were 
distributed all over the country. No official influence was spared. 
And had it not have been for these desperate measures of the of¬ 
fice holders, and Nebraska office holders too, to impose a man on 
the people whom they knew nothing about until just on the eve 
of the election. There is very little probability, the Missourians 
would have crossed the river in half the numbers they did to 
vote. 

It is true, that is no justification for the illegal voting; but, 
where the hignest functionary of the country will step aside for 
speculative purposes, they may expect others will use the same 
unjust weapons. 

It will be observed that Whitfield received two thousand four 
hundred and fifty votes. Wakefield, two hundred and sixty.— 
Flenekin, three hundred, leaving Whitfield two thousand one hun¬ 
dred and fifty votes over the highest. When we received the 
polls, one or two districts had not arrived, which would make no 
material difference; we know that the ^ District composing Wolf 
and Independence creeks, had pro-slavery votes to the amount of 
four hundred. If the polls had been accessable to the people the 
vote from Missouri was unnecessary for the election of a pro-sla¬ 
very man 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Election—Missourians coming into the Territory—Comical Characters—Day of Elec¬ 
tion-Strange Men—Horses—Carriages—Revolvers—Force—Swearing—Spur ou* 
Votes—Contested Election—Governor’s Proclamation—Comparison of Candidates. 

A s to have undertaken to record facts in this short history, so 
far as we know them and have room from the size of the work, 
we shall do so in this last drama of Kansas. 

A day or two before the 29 th of November, it was apparent 
that numerous strange individuals were floating over the country. 
From the number met on Sunday and Monday previous to the 
election, it was evident they were not land hunters; their garb 
and equipage did not indicate it. On being questioned about 
their destination and business, and the enquiry made, “if while 
there would they not vote ? ” “0, certainly,” would be the reply. 
However great the corruption and frat«| in this memorable elec¬ 
tion, yet much credit is due slave holders, or pro-slavery men, for 
carrying out their diabolical and nefarious purposes, crime and 
circumvention, with so admirable an arrangement. We must 
give them credit also for the publicity of their movements and 
for their public avowal to consummate the act of fraud openly 
and above board, in the face of heaven and the light of day, and 
in the teeth of their opponents, which appears less objectionable 
than the secret intriguing plots of •governmental officers for mere 
purposes of private speculation. It was a move of impulse and 
daring determination. It was no fraud or corruption, after all, 
for there was no pretence of right held out; if it was necessary 
to swear, they swore; and if necessary to swear to one thing, they 
did so, and if to swear contradictory, they did that. For daring, 
ntrepidity and recklessness, it has no parallel.* It was not only 
7 
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imposing illegal votes on tlic election, but tfith the single purpose 
of accomplishing their object, would arrest, demolish and reject 
a legal vote with the same confidence and assurance you would 
displace the tetular dignitaries of a chess-board. 

Their forces were equally disposed all over the country without 
ajar or confliction about their destination for this their unhallowed 
purpose. At Fort Leavenworth, where the military ought to 
have interfered to protect the Banetity of the ballot-box, they 
were with impunity the most obtrusive and reckless. With such 
a spirit of daring and determination to effect'their purpose, how 
could it be expected that the quiet and peaceable free soiler, who 
had no interest one way or the other, (except for conscience sake]) 
would brave insults'and endure contemptuous frowns merely to 
deposite a vote that would affo< t him hut little, even had he the 
peaceable liberty to do it ? . We saw a number of free soil voters 
leave the territory to keep out of the way that day. It was not 
so much at the time of depositing the vote as the after revenge 
he would have to endqre, which he most, feared. 

On the day of tho election the •most comics! characters ap¬ 
peared, winding their way to the polls. Old shabby, decrepid 
looking men, from the opposite sido'of the Missouri, some on large 
heavy saddles, -uch as th|^ never had prohr.biy rode on before, 
with choir feet in the leathers of the stirrups, some riding in car¬ 
riages that looked quite unliting to their appearance otherwise, 
and seeming to feel little at ease; others again in tho most ex¬ 
quisite apparel of dandy order, as little fitting the territory of 
Kan- -i, as a monkey would a barbershop. At some of the polls 
they were peaceable, quiet and orderly; at these places they had 
no opposition—at others, again, revolvers, dirks, and deadly weap¬ 
ons, were significantly displayed, and the judges threatened. At 
some of the polls, the inhabitafits and the foreigners all voted 
the same way, and there was no disturbance or excitement. At 
one poll a man was shot and wounded, and another killed, and 
probably these were the only instances of injury that resulted 
from vi lends—at some places persons residing near the polls 
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were denied a vote for resident-ship* while at another a resident 
‘in Illinois would he allowed his vote, and some votes deposited 
never canje forth, others being substituted in their stead. It would 
be impossible to enumerate the digressions from the usual order 
and courtesy, Indian and half breed were no exceptions. 

Now let it be understood that the Governor in appointing these 
judges of the election, never consulted a free soil friend, or candi- 
date, good or bad, except at Lawrence city, and there the judges 
were ultra anti-slavery. At every poll ultra pro-slavery men 
were appointed judges, except at Lawrence and Leavenworth cities, 
and even there they were as helpless as children, and might just 
as well have been of the other party. These relations are not 
made as a charge against any party; what the pro-slavery men 
did, they avowed their determination to do, openly and above 
board, and of course they do not deny these facts; but the object 
is here that the reader may know what has been done and what 
can bo done. These pro-slavery voters were not confined to 
Missourians, there were more from Illinois and Indiana, who, 
when at home, were as strong free state men as any others; but 
in- Kansas showed the most zealous pro-slavery propensities, by 
deeds and words; they fell in with what they supposed to be the 
strong ‘party, and were all the more* zealous in the cause of sla¬ 
very, to prove their devotion, and be good fellows, well met, with 
their unsuspicioned neighbors. No State was excepted from this 
apostacy in some of its representatives, and Missourians footed 
the expense. 

This moment it would be a thousand times better for Kansas 
had Congress declared it slave territory. The ordeal is too severe 
for the present burthen of the poor settler who has gone there 
destitute of comforts for the sake of getting land, and can scarce¬ 
ly obtain the necessaries of life to keep soul and body together, 
without having to quarrel with every rich man and neighbor he 
may by chance or necessity meet. It is out of the nature of 
things that a poor, dependant man, who is not able to buy a foot 
of land, should set up an opinion for himself, against the interest 
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of his powerful neighbor, which would do him no pecuniary 
good, and to accord with his xieiglibor’s opinions will do him no 
harm. Such sacrifices are not made, either in Congress or out 
of Congress, among high or low. 

And indeed it is very unwise to attach any blame to a slave¬ 
holder for wanting to maintain his institutions he is as justified in 
endeavoring to sustain his interest in slaves, as the speculator is 
iu building up a city. The slaveholder is by far the most agree¬ 
able and accommodating neighbor; he has no ambition but the 
privilege' of holding his slaves; he is in no competition for other 
enterprises, while the Abolitionist is cold, calculating and selfish. 

If any forced construction of law will allow him to take the set¬ 
tler’s quarter sections of land, and appropriate it for his own spec¬ 
ulation, he will do it. Hence the Free State party will unite 
with the slaveholding party before they will unite with the Abo- . 
litionists. We question whether Kansas is worth the sacrifice 
■ that will be required to make it a free State. It now has a large 
majority that would vote'for a free State, if untrammeled and 
had the countenance of social, hospitable neighbors of the same 
opinions. The slaveholder is naturally land and hospitable, and 
they can by that weapon alone gain more in Kansas territory 
than by any other force. 

If you will let the Abolitionists have all the cities, towns and 
cross-roads, and the glory thereof, and aspire to no office unless 
they caucus you out, then they are kind to trade with you, can 
they but make a good bargain. 

We must record the truth, and we must say that we have 
known as mnch and more austere violence and domineering tyr- 
ranny by the aboltion factions, than was enacted by the pro¬ 
slavery men at the election. We do not justify the spurious vo¬ 
ting, nor violence in any shape. But there are several instances 
of overbearing and insolent conduct, the details df which would 
not bear to be given in this narrative. 

Each of the two great ultra parties were highly intolerant;— 
neither had the prudence to gain strength or maintain confidence. 
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But the pro-slavery and abolition were the only two organized 
parties in the territory. The pro-slavery men sought out all the 
supposed valuable locations for towns, settled on them, and imme¬ 
diately laid them out. The proprietor of Tecumseh refused to 
let a printing press go thero because it would not advocate slave¬ 
ry, nor was an anti-slavery man allowed to purchase lots in one 
of these towns. That some of these towns will prove a sham, 
there is but little doubt. 

The business of the writer is only to relate facts. If anything 
makes Kansas territory a slave State, it will be the tyrannical 
spirit of abolition leaders. Their ambition for fame, and thirst 
for wealth and gain, will cause them to cater to any man’s influ¬ 
ence whose bribe is sufficient to satiate their gormandizing appe¬ 
tite for wealth. As the implication of Pomroy, the agent, and 
Governor Reeder forming a coalition, two persons as opposite in 
politics as the polar stars, bears witness. 

All disappointed parties will unite against the successful party. 
There is a kind of mutual sympathy enlisted, and a grudge, re¬ 
venge and envy that follows defeat; that seeks means of gratifi. 
cation. This will cause a complaint by both free-soilers and 
abolitionists, in many instances, and the open violation of the 
sanctity of the polls will cause them to unite against the pro¬ 
slavery party. The writer having no preference for either party 
has endeavored to give as candid a statement, in a brief manner, 
of both parties, as this narrative will admit. The American 
party may yet decide the fate of Kansas. 

The Governor had, in his proclamation, fixed his own principles 
of disputing the election, as may be observed in the following ex¬ 
tract, which failed of every requisite to meet the exigency of the 
case. The certainty the Governor had of Flenneken’s success, 
threw him off his guard. 

The party contesting tho election was to appear on the fifth 
day after the election, with bis specifications sworn to. Two or 
three polls were contested, 6n the day specified, but it was as¬ 
tonishing to see how futile the attempt. The Governor, although 
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legislating the conditions of contest, was wholly powerless under 
his own provisions, to help the contestants. A caveat would have 
had to have been entered against every district, to have author¬ 
ized the Govemer to detain the certificate. A sufficient number 
of polls would have had to be caveated to reduce Whitfield’s vote 
below a majority, and every poll gave him enough to elect him 
over the other candidates, and in some of the districts where the 
most spurious votes had been given, ten men could not have been 
found to sign the petition as required by the Governor. His 
Excellency was caught in his own net. 

Wakefield and Flenneken both appeared before the Governor 
to contest the polls. Flenneken discovered the mistake, but 
Wakefield supposed that if one poll was found corrupt, it would 
invalidate the election. 

The annexed extract from the Governor’s proclamation will 
exhibit the truth of the above statements: 

INSTRUCTIONS TO JUDGES OF ELECTIONS. 

The three Judges will provide for each poll a ballot-box, with 
a slit for the insertion of the ticket. Before entering upon their 
duties they will make and subscribe duplicate copies of the fol¬ 
lowing oath: 

We-,-and-, do severally swear that we 

will perform our duties as Judges of the election to be held this 

day in the-District, of the territory of Kansas, to the best 

of our judgment and ability; that we will keep a correct and 
faithful record or list of persons who shall vote at said election, 
that we will poll no ticket for any person who is not an actual 
bona fide resident and inhabitant of said Territory on the day of 
election, and whom we shall not honestly believe to be a quali¬ 
fied voter according to the provisions of the act of Congress 
organizing said Territory—that we will reject the votes of all and 
every non-resident who we shall believe has come into the Terri¬ 
tory for the mere purpose of voting—that in all cases where we 
are ignorant of the voter’s right, wo will require legal evidence 
thereof by his own vote or otherwise—and that we will make a 
true and faithful return to the Governor of said Territory of the 
votes which shall be polled. 
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The poll will be opened for the reception of votes between 
eight and ten o’clock, A. M., and will be kept open continually 
until six, P. M., and then closed unless voters are at the polls of¬ 
fering to vote, and in that case, as soon as votes cease to be con¬ 
stantly offered. The judge wilt keep two corresponding lists of 
persons who shall vote, numbering each man. 

When a dispute arises as to the qualifications of a voter, the 
judges may examine the voter or any other person under oath 
upon the subject, and the decision of a majority of the board 
will be conclusive. When the poll is dosed the judges will pro¬ 
ceed to open and count the votes and will keep two corresponding 
tally lists, on which they will simultaneously tally the votes as 
they are given by the judges who shall open and call out the 
tickets, and without interference or handling by any other person. 
When the votes are thus counted off, and the tally lists shall 
agree* the judges shall then publicly proclaim the result and shall 
draw up aud sign duplicate certificates, in the following form: 

We the undersigned judges of an election, held on the 20th 

day of November, A. D., 1854, at the house of-in the 

—--district of the territory of Kansas, for the election of a 

delegate to the house of represeutatives of she United States, do 
certify upon oath, to the best of our knowledge and belief, that 
the following is a true and correot return of the votes polled by 
lawful resident voters, viz:— 

-- received--:-vote's, &c, 

--received-votes, 

Witness our bands, this 29th'day of November, 1854. 

They will then cevefuily replace the said counted tickets in the 
box, with one copy of the oath—one list of voters—one tally list 
and one certificate of return, and having sealed up the said box 
will carefully preserve the same, until called for by the governor, 
in case the election shall be contested. The remaining copies of 
oath—list of voters—tally list and return, will be taken by one 
of the judges, who will deliver the same in person to the gov¬ 
ernor, on or before Monday, tho 5th day of December next, at 
his office at the house of Thomas Johnson in the first district. . 

The judges of election will be sworn by a judge or justice of 
the peace, or in the absence of such officer, they may be sworn 
by one of tbeir number, who shall in his turn he sworn by one of 
those thus qualified, noting at the foot of the oath by whom it 
is administered. And the several judges of election are by these 
presents invested with full power and authority to administer the 
oath to each other, and to voters and others, touching the right 
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of any person to vote, under all the pains and penalties of per¬ 
jury attaching to oaths administered by judicial officers. 

If one or more of the judges appointed should fail to attend 
or refuse to serve, their places may by supplied by the voters on 
the ground, at nine o’clock A. M., and vacancies occuring in tho 
board thereafter, may be filled by tho remaining judges. 

QUALIFICATION OF VOTERS. 

By the territorial bill it is provided as follows:— 

“ That every free white male inhabitant above the age of twen¬ 
ty-one years, who shall be an actual resident of said territory, and 
shall possess the qualifications hereinafter prescribed, shall be en¬ 
titled to vote at tho first election: Provided , That the right of 
suffrage and of holding office, shall bo exercised only by citizens 
of tho United States and those who shall have declared on oath 
their intention to become such, and shall have taken an oath to 
support the constitution of the United States, and the provisions 
of this act: And , Provided further , That no officer, soldier, sea¬ 
man or marine, or other person in the army or navy of the United 
States, or attached to troops in tho seivice of the United States, 
shall be allowed to vote or hold office in said territory, by reason 
of being on service therein. ” 

The requisites of age and color are easily understood. That of 
residence is well defined in the law, and means the' actual dwel¬ 
ling or inhabiting in tho territory, to the exclusion of any other 
present domicil or home coupled with. the present bona fide inten¬ 
tion of permanently remaining for the same purpose. 

When a voter is not a native of the United States, the proof 
of his right to vote must be tho production of his certificate of 
naturalization; or of his declaiation of intention under the seal 
of the court, and the want of it cannot be supplied by his oath. 

In caso he has only declared his intention to become a citizen, 
ho must then be sworn, by the judges or a justice of the peace, 
to support tho constitution of the United States and the provis¬ 
ions of the “Act of Congre-ss approved May 30,1854, to organize 
the territories of Nebraska and Kansas. ” When this latter oath 
is administered to a voter, the word “oath” should be marked 
opposite his name on the list. 

The meaning of the last proviso, relative to the army and na¬ 
vy is, that the persons designated in it, shall not vote if their 
presence in the territory is referrible only to the performance of 
their duties and the obedience it orders. The officer or soldier 
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who would rote must have a residence hero (the meaning 6f 
which is already explained) irrespective and independent of his 
presence hero under orders. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that every voter can vote only 
in his own district. 

CONTESTED ELECTION. 

In case any person or persons shall dispute the fairness or cor¬ 
rectness of the return of any election district, they shall make 
a written statement directed to the Governor and setting forth 
the specific causes of complaint, or errors in the conducting or 
returning of the election in said district, signed by not less than 
ten qualified voters of the territory and with an affidavit of one 
or more qualified voters to the truth of the facts therein stated; 
and the said complaint and affidavit shall be presented to the 
Governor on or before the fourth day of December next, when 
the proper proceedings will be taken to hear and decide such 
complaint. A. H. KEEDER, Governor, &c. 


APPENDIX. 

THE PROSPECTS OF KANSAS FOR FREEDOM OR SLAVERY. 

Should the question of its institutions be decided at this time, 
there is little doubt in our mind but that the territory would pro¬ 
nounce for slavery, but the mysteries which belong to the future 
no man can determine; so much depends upon the amount of 
emigration, and the quarter from whence it comes, that we think 
no individual could venture a positive assertion. 

As we have stated previously in this work, a great portion of 
the emigrants go there poor, their object is to procure a home, 
and live in peace with their neighbors; no difference what the 
prejudices may be that surrounds them, with it they accord. 
This is no want of independence, as is imputed bv some, many 
are wholly indifferent as to the “ peculiar institution,” and having 
no interest one way or the other which ever atmosphere happens 
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to Burround him, that he breathes. The pro-slavery man is on 
the alert to sustain his cause for pecuniary interest, this class is 
numerous, and exert a great influence over the lukewarm and 
indifferent. 

We think the tendency is now to slavery, by some majority 
yet no man can do more than speculate on the future; a grea^ 
change may take place in the year, and originate from a very 
small circumstance. Our own opinion is, that it will be a more 
difficult matter for pro-slavery men to keep it slavery hereafter, 
than to make it slavery now; one thing is certain, if the public 
domain is never sold at public auction, but only allowed to be 
pre-empted by the actual settler, the territory never can remain 
a slave territory. What the policy of the government may be 
on that subject, we do not pretend to know. If the land is never 
put up to the highest bidder,' we think the fate of Kansas is as 
fixed as adamant, and whether she goes slavery now or not, is, as 
regards her future destiny, immaterial. 

We do not give the above from any personal preference, our 
own individual preference we avoid throwing into the scale of 
opinion deduced from certain causes. We think there is no doubt 
but slavery can be established now, but were we a slaveholder 
and knew that the policy of the General Government was to let 
the land go to actual settlers only by pre-emption, we should 
make no calculation on keeping our slaves in Kansas. There is 
a certain principle that pervades the human breast which is safe 
to base this calculation upon. 

Since writing the above, we have learned that by act of Con¬ 
gress a new treaty is to be made with the Delaware Indians, in 
which the government is to pay them a stipulated price for the 
trust lands instead of putting it up to the highest bidder, by 
which the settler will have his pre-emption. 

This is the 'strongest movement for the security of freedom in 
Kansas yet made. The Tribune condemns the act of relieving 
the tresapassing officers at Leavenworth, but in all beneficial and 
praiseworthy provisions some undeserving persons must be bene- 
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fitted in the general provisions. Not a foot of land ought to be 
sold except to a bona fide resident, and no man ought to he al¬ 
lowed to purchase more than a quarter section. With such pro¬ 
visions the poor man will stand an equal chance with the rich; 
there is now every inducement for the poor emigrant to locate on 
the north side of the Kansas river; let him come to Whitfield 
City, and we will show him some of the finest claims in the 
world, but he must come quick or he will lose a chance. 

POLITICS. 

The old line politics have no interest in Kansas. There is 
now there three parties, viz: Abolition, Free State and Pro¬ 
slavery. . The abolition party go for universal emancipation and 
equality of the African race; the Free State party is for leaving 
the slaves where the Constitution found them, and a government 
free of foreign officers and of slavery; the pro-slavery party are 
too well defined in principle to require any comment, they look 
upon every man as an enemy who will not Vote for slavery; they 
condemn a free state man and consign him to the same category 
with abolitionists; and in turn, the abolitionist has as little sym¬ 
pathy for the freesoiler. The frcesoil party i3 the most numerous 
in the territory, but not one half of them have cither the free¬ 
dom or the independence to vote according to their convictions. 

The political principles of the Free State party is not in oppo¬ 
sition to the slaveholder; the freesoiler is willing the slaveholder 
should enjoy his institutions where he legally holds his slaves and 
the laws tolerate it; there he wishes the slaveholder to r#nain 
unmolested. The freesoiler maintains that he has as much right 
to have a free state as the slaveholder to have a slave state, and 
inasmuch as slave power is an infringement upon the rights of 
free men, and, as a consequence, a territory untrammeled by 
slave force ought to remain sacred to a free man. A freeman in 
a slave state without slaves, is as a mere Russian serf; it is an 
indignity even to offer to carry slaves where a portion of the 
community are freemen. What is more astonishing to the free- 
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soiler is, that the slaveholder who is a large landholder in Mis¬ 
souri should choose to leave his land uncultivated and emigrate 
on squatter land, thus disfranchising the poor man. 

This is the only political question at this time in Kansas, and 
from which spring three distinct parties. The “Know Nothings” 
are there, hut in which of the parties they exist is not known; 
their creed will not allow them to unite with the fanatic aboli¬ 
tionist nor with the slavery propagandist; hut abolitionists may 
unite with the Know Nothings, and should the American cause 
once raise its standard in Kansas, a new era will commence there. 
That they are tljic most powerful party in the United States at 
this time no one pretends to deny, and the destiny of Kansas 
may depend upon the policy which that extraordinary fraternity 
may pursue in the establishment of her institutions; we only give 
the sentiments as we heard them expressed in the country, they 
did not originate with us. 

In conclusion of this brief and hasty production, to the lovers 
of romance and antiquities, we have hut a word to say: There 
is no inspiration to invoke the muses in Kansas territory; no 
monuments or relics of antiquity on which to base the legends 
of departed spirits, and the heroic exploits of chivalric ages.— 
Like the expanse of the dark blue waves of the ocean, there is 
nothing to relieve the aching void of vision, but the waving prai¬ 
rie and the canopy of heaven. No traces are left of the Indian 
battle field, or the daring encounters of the hordes of buffaloes 
that roamed the dreary plains; none are left to recount the noble 
deeds of the Indian maiden and the love stricken swain. But 
asnfcll remnant of the aborignies—the once proud owners of the 
soil—remain in the Kansas tribe of Indians. The other tribes are 
all emigrants, and of course know nothing of the valor and prow¬ 
ess of the young warrior in the chase and in the strife of battle. 
This small remnant whose name is perpetuated by the name of 
the territory and the rivers, have not been consulted by their in¬ 
truders, and no interest is felt for their history. Avarice covets 
only their former and present domain in the half breed Kansas 
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land, but their origin and renown as a nation have no interest to 
the land speculator. 

Posterity, when roaming over the vast plains, will enquire the 
origin of the name of “Kansas.” A few more years and there 
will be no one to answer. Such is the mutation of human life, 
whether savage or civilized, from the lowest order of the vegeta¬ 
ble kingdom to the highest state. No romantic outlines of natural* 
in Kansas, nor the artificial novelties of former ages to attract the 
romantic antiquarian. Where the red warrior fell in his deadly 
strife, no marble ftionument perpetuates his valor or his patriot¬ 
ism ; although as devoted to his country and to his nation as a 
Washington or a Wellington, the God of Nature left no rude 
granite to commemorate the events; the green sward covers his 
ashes and his glory. 

The elevations and mounds, although picturesque and roman¬ 
tic, are primitive, and not artificial as some writers imagine; they 
retain their elevation amidst the washing away of hills by either 
being marl or having a substratum of rock. We see some falla¬ 
cious stories related by “journalists through Kansas,” of Indian 
legends; it is true, the writer of a “Journey through Kansas” 
fixes no location for the fable he has related of “ Young Eagle 
and Wolf,” only in Kansas. The emigrant might search a year 
and then not find a place suitable for such an occurrence; both ■ 
are fictitious, located some years since in the rocky mountains. 
We can see no benefit which would result to the emigrant by 
filling up our history with scraps of superannuated novels, but 
promise so soon as a reliable history of the prairies can be ob¬ 
tained from their former owners to lay it before the public in'llie 
next volume of this work. 


SCHOOLS. 

A Manual Labor College is about being established at Whit¬ 
field city, under the patronage of donations from the town. The 
peculiar features of the college is its manual labor department) 
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and the adoption of a more practical basis in the course of study 
to be pursued. Its projectors design to make it an embodiment 
of modern innovations and improvements, both in the teaching 
and branches taught, the details of which are not sufficiently 
matured to be given to the public. The school will be open to 
the Indian as well as the white man; neither race or sex will be 
^barred from its advantages. Its location is in the immediate 
neighborhood of several tribes of Indians, and it is hoped will 
enlist many of them to avail themselves of its advantages for 
education, and influence others by example to a^opt more or loss 
of civilized habits of life. The plan of the school being as yet 
unsettled, this notice is merely, to call the attention of the phi¬ 
lanthropist and patrons of education in the east to extend to it 
some of their material aid when called upon, as such an enter¬ 
prise must do much good in Kansas. 

A college is also contemplated at Lawrence City, on what 
principle wo received no definite information. 

Two printing presses are now established there, and also one 
■preparing for Whitfield City. 

INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 

The writer is aware that many individuals are apprehensive of 
the hostilities of the Indians, and some families hesitate to emi¬ 
grate to Kansas on that account. 

We think all apprehensions of danger arise entirely from a 
want of knowledge of the. Indian relations in Kansas. There 
are numerous Indian tribes in Kansas territory, it is true, and an 
Indian is an Indian; and it is known that depredations are com¬ 
mitted on the frontier by Indians, but a moment's reflection 
ought to convince every one that these depredations are not com¬ 
mitted by the emigrant Indians of Kansas. ■ It is the wild In¬ 
dians in the mountains who occasionally make an assault upon 
upon travelers, and probably not without occasion. The Indian 
tribes in Kansas are more fearful of the mountain Indians than 
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tlie white people, and a white man is safer from injury and harm 
among the Indians in Kansas than ho would be in any city in the 
United States. There is not half the danger of being robbed or 
murdered at any hour of the twenty-four, among any tribe of 
Indians in Kansas, that there is in New York City. Nine times 
out of ten, the offences which are committed are provoked, but 
not, probably by those on whom revenge is taken. ^ 

RAIL ROADS. 

Kansas must-Goon feel a deep, interest in the rail road projected 
by John B? Chapman this winter, for which he has had a bill .Jo 
pass Congress, by the energy and perseverance of Gen. Whitfield, 
to procure the right of way from the Indians through their sev¬ 
eral territories; this railroad as contemplated by the company, 
will pass through the most valuable land in Kansas, and will add 
great worth to the Indian lands. The Indians are fully sensible 
to its value as enhansing the worth of their lands. The Indians 
will obtain from the General Government, double the value for 
their lands they would otherwise. The road will be put under 
contract as soon as the ■ company is incorporated. The road will 
commence on the Missouri and north side of the Kansas, thence 
up the Kansas to Pawnee town, near Fort Riley. The most 
probable route will be up the valley of the Blue; however, its 
final destiny after arriving at Big Blue, must be left to future 
speculation. , A work of that character, that will immediately 
introduce one or two thousand' laborers, will have an important 
bearing in settling the institutions of Kansas. Capitalists may 
invest in this work with safety. The privileges granted by Cpn- 
gress renders the prosecution of the work certain. 


_ 
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FARE AND WAY-BILL. 


From Cleveland to St. Louis via Chicago.... 16,50 

From St. Louis to Kansas by steamboat. 10,00 

26,50 

From Cincinnati to St. Louis by steamboat.. 8,00 

Thence to Kansas at any town on the Missouri- 10,00 

* 18,00 


It is probable boats will run from Cincinnati and St. Louis up 
the Kansas river to all the towns, which will convey passengers and 
freight much cheaper than by re-shipment. Freight from St. 
Louis to the mouth of the Kansas, is from 25 to 50 cts. per hun¬ 
dred weight. 

The emigrant ought to provide himself with all kinds of seed, 
and particularly the Osage Orange seed. Soak the seeds in a 
solution of nitre, and prepare a good mellow piece of ground 
and plant in a nursery the next spring about the new moon in 
March cut the young twigs close to the ground or at the yellow' 
bark, and set them out carefully in two rows six inches apart in 
echlons * , t * % % They then shoot out branches close to 

the ground, and form an impervious barrier. One gallon of seed 
will enclose 80 acres. 

The high price of grain is the "expense of hauling it from the 
Missouri river to the special locality where it may be wanted.— 
Every article may be obtained as cheap on the Missouri river as 
in Ohio and Indiana. 


_ 





















